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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 


Saas 
FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


SPREAD OF THE CATHOLICS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. No. 34, 


THE PAPAL POWER. 

In the middle ages, the popes maintained 
that, by authority received from St. Peter, they 
had a right directly to interfere in matters of 
temporal governments throughout the world. 
As they had a spiritual and divine authority, 
they could lawfully command the temporal in- 
terests of man, which are inferior, for the good 
of the spiritual and eternal which are superior. 
Thus, if the affairs of a state were not, in their 
opinion, well managed, they could depose kings 
and revolutionize governments. Afterwards 
Bellarmine, in the latter part of the 16th cen- 
tury, defended this claim by calling it an indi- 
rect power of the pope over temporal affairs, 
by which it was lawful for him, for the salva- 
tion of the soul, to reduce, within proper limits, 
any ene who made a bad use of his temporal 
power. But this claim, it seems, is given up at 
the present day; and it is remarked by a Cath- 
lic writer that ‘the present age believes 
neither in the direet nor the indirect power of 
the pope over temporal affairs.’ 

‘ As to the spiritual power of the pope,’ says 
the same writer, ‘all the true Catholic canon- 
ists agree that the supremacy of Peter and his 
successors (and not only the dignity, but also 
the jurisdiction) are of divine appointment. 
That the seat of supreme power is now at Rome, 
is accidental ; we do not affirm, however, that 
it can be transferred from Rome without the 
consent of the whole church.’ 

‘This power is of Divine appointment, and 
certain rights are essential to it; those, for in- 
stance, without which its object, unity in the 
church, could not be attained. Other rights 
have been accidentally acquired in the course 
of time ; they have a historical foundation, but 
they are not necessary to the existence of the 
supreme power. The former, therefore, are 
called essential ; the latter, adventitious.’ 

‘The essential rights are, I. The right of 
superintendance over the whole church. To 
this belong, 1. the right of requiring from all 
bishops an account of the state of their church- 
es (jus relationum;) both in the Eastern and 
Western churches, we see a continual acknowl- 
edgment of this right in the earliest times; the 
church ordained in the council of Trent, that the 
bishops should, every five years, send to the 




















pope an account of the state of their diocesses 
(relatio..de_statu); 2- another 


Christendom ; in cases for which the requirieg 
of reports wae insufficient, it became necessary 
that information should be obtained by means 
of legates in the country and on the spot; 3. 
the right of convoking general councils, of 
holding the presidency there, and of ratifying 
the decrees; 4. the right of pronouncing pro- 
visional sentenccs, in disputes on matters of 
faith.’ 

‘ Another class of essential rights was, IJ. 
The right of superintending the observance of | 
the laws of the church. To this betong, 1. the| 
right of passing new laws, and of enforcing the 











ri ght is that of 





observation of those which already exist; the 
bishops have a just right te protest against new 
laws, and they do not become binding until the} 
whole church has accepted them; 2. the right 
of dispensing with existing laws—a right, which, 
as history tells us, was exercised beyond what 
was necessary, but which in general was indis- 
pensable, as the laws could not extend to every 
case; 3. the right of annulling unjust grants of 
episcopal dignities (jus devolutionis)—an essen- 
tial right, and one without which the right of 
superintendnce would be of little avail. In re- 
ality, this right was also carried too far, and was 
not properly limited until modern times.’ 

‘The adventitious rights are the following: 
1. The right of censorship over all writings re- 
lating to the doctrines of the Catholic church ; 
2. the right of regulating the general liturgy ;| 
3. the right of canonization, and of deciding 
upon the authenticity of the relics of the saints, 
and the degree of honor due to them; 4. the 
right of appointing and abolising festivals; 5. 
the right of appointing fasts, and days of hu- 
miliation for the whole church; 5. the right of 
dispensing from vows, and of declaring the in- 
validity of oaths obtained by fraud or violence, 
or of setting them aside, where other circum- 
stances seemed imperiously to require it; 7. 
the right of being consulted in regard to the 
alienation of the property of the church; 8. the 
right of imposing taxes upon-the clergy, or of 
exacting from them othér contributions (jus de- 
cimandi ;) 9. the right of raising certain taxes 
(annates) for the supportief the pope and his 
court (it has produced but,a small income in 
modern times ;) 10. the right of reserving to 
themselves the appointment to the benefices-of 
the church (by mandata de providendo, by expec- 
tativae, or by reservationes;),11. the right of 
establishing and suppressing teligious orders ; 
12. the right of confirming bishops (and coad- 
jutors) and of deposing them (in a lawful way); 
13. the right of granting dispensations ; 14. the 
right of conferring the pallium. ‘These are the 
adventitious rights; they can pass away by 
time (and many have passed away,) as they 
grew with the lapse of time. We do not mean 
to say that they can be arbitrarily denied to the 
pope by individuals.’ 

‘Among the rights of the pope, which were 
formerly the subject of dispute, were their in- 
fallibility and supremacy over if councils, — 





rights which the German canonigts no longer 
maintain.’ j 

‘The pope is likewise a temporal monarch, 
as the bishops of Germany formérly were. The 
States of the Church, like all the states of the 
middie ages, grew up gradually. A temporal 
Soverignty was necessary for the pope, as he 
was to be the organ of the charch, the opponent 
of thrones, and independentjof them. As man 
s still human, though he/wear the tiara, we 


4gainst the church, that it has produced vicious 
Popes. But no dynasty ‘of Europe can show 


| and revelation, of the understanding and heart, 
| of experience and philosophy, to this great truth 











a it has had, during the last few centuries, 
Uch a long series of excellent men, By the 
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institutions connected with the papal power, 
care is taken that it shall be less arbitrary than 
that of any other ruler in Europe.’—{Encyclo- 
pedia Americana, X. 255, 6.) 
CATHOLICS. 
Extract from Dr Channing’s Letter in the Western 


Messenger. 


I pass now to another subject. We hear 
much of the Catholic rehgion at the West, and 
of its threatening progress, There are a few 
here who look upon this alarm as a pious fraud, 
who consider the cry of ‘no popery,’ as set up 
by a particular sect to attract to itself distinc- 
tien and funds; but fear is so natural, and a 
panic spreads so easily, that [ see no necessity 
of resorting to so unkind an explanation. It 
must be confessed that Protestantism enters on 
the warfare with Popery under some disadvan- 
tages, and may be expected to betray some con- 
sciousness of weakness. Most Protestant sects 
are built on the Papal foundation. Their creeds 
and excommunications embody the grand idea 
of Infallibility as truly as the decrees of Trent 
and the Vatican; and if the people must choose 
between different infallibilities, there is much 
to incline them to that of Rome. This has 
age, the majority of votes, more daring assump- 
tion, and bolder denunciation on its side. The 
popes of our different sects are certainly less 
imposing to the imagination than the pope at 
Rome. 

I trust, however, that with these advantages, 
Catholicism is still not very formidable. It has 
something more to do, than to fight with sects; 
its great foe is the progress of society. The 
creation of dark times, it cannot stand before 
the light. In this country in particular, it finds 
no coadjutors in any circumstances, passions or 
institutions, Catholicism is immovable, and 
movement and innovation are the order of the 
day.—It rejects the idea of melioration, and 
tbe passion for improvement is inflaming all 
minds. It takes its stand in the Past, and this 
generation are living in the Future. 
to forms, which the mind has outgrown. It will 
not modify doctrine, in which the intelligence 
of the age cannot but recognise the stamp of 
former ignorance. It forbids free inquiry, and 
inquiry is the spirit of the age, the boldest in- | 
quiry, stopping no where, invading every region 
of thought. Catholicism wrests from the peo- 
ple the right to choose their own ministers, and 
the right of election is the very essence of our 
institutions. It establishes an aristocratical 
priesthood, and the whole people are steeped 
in republicanism, It withholds the scriptures, 

nd. .the ge ig a reading one, and reads 








cannot comprehend that the past is not the 
present, cannot comprehend the revolution 
which the art of printing, and the revival of 
learning have effected. Its memory seems not 
to come down lower than the middle ages. It 
aims to impose restraints on thought, which 
were comparatively easy before the press was 
set in motion, and labors to shore up institutions, 
in utter unconsciousness, that the state of soci- 
ety, and the modes of thinking on which they 
rested, have passed away. 

The political revolutions of the times are e- 
nough to seal the death-warrant of Catholicism, 
but it has to encounter a far more important 
spiritual revolution. Catholicism belongs to 
what may be called the dogmatical age of 
Christianity, the age, when it would prove the 
elixir of life to whoever would swallow it. We 
have now come to learn, that Christianity is not 
a dogma, but a spirit, that its essence is the 
spirit of its divine founder that it is of little im- 
portance what church a man belongs-to or what 
formula of doctrines he subscribes, that nothing 
is important but the supreme love, choice, pur- 
suit of moral perfection, shining forth in the 
life and teachings of Christ. This is the true 
Catholic doctrine, the ereed of the true church, 
gathering into one spiritual communion all good 
and holy men of all ages; and regions, and des- 
tined to break down all the earthly, clay-built, 

“gloomy barriers, which now separate the good 
from one another. To this great idea of reason 


of an advanced civilization, Catholicism stands 
in direct hostility.—How sure then is its fall! 
The great foe of the Romish church is not 
the theologian. He might be imprisoned, 
chained, burned. It is human nature waking 
up to a conseiousness of its power, catching a 
glimpse of the perfection for which it was made, | 
beginning to respect itself, thirsting for free 
action and development, learning through a 
deep consciousness that there is something di- 
viner than forms, or churches, or creeds, recog- 


nizing in Jesus Christ its own celestial model, } literally of the one, and that it cannot of the 


and claiming kndred with all who have caught 
any portion of his spiritual life, and disinterested 
love; here, here is the great enemy of Catholi- 
cism, I look confidently to the ineradicable, 
ever-unfolding principles of human nature, for 
the victery over all superstitions, Reason and 
conscience, the powers, by which we discern 
the true and the right, are immortal as their 
author. Oppressed for ages, they yet live. 
Like the central fires of the earth, they can 
heave up mountains. It is encouraging to see 
under what burdens and clouds they have made 
their way, and we must remember that by every 
new developement, they are brought more into 
contact with the life giving, omnipotent truth and 
character of Jesus Christ. It makesme smile, to 
hear immortality claimed for Catholicism or 
Protestantism, or for any past interpretations of 
Christianity; as if the human soul had exhausted 
itself in its infant efforts, or as if the men of| 
one, or a few generations could bind the energy 
of human thought and affection forever. A 
theology at war with the laws of physical nature 
would be a battle of no doubtful issue, The 
laws of our spiritual nature give still less chance 
of success to the system, which would thwart 
or stay them, The progress of the individual, 
and of society, which has shaken the*throne of 
Rome, is not an accident, not an irregular spas- 
modic effort, but the natural movement of the 
soul, Catholicism must fall before it. In truth, 
it is very much fallen already. 


It clings} him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead 


institution. But compare the Catholicism of an 
intelligent man of the nineteenth century with 
what it was in the tenth. The name, the let- 
ter remain—how changed the spirit. The si- 
lent reform spreading in the very bosom of 
Catholicism, is as important as the reformation 
of the sixteenh century, snd in truth more effect- 
ual, 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


PROFESSOR STUART’S CONCESSION. 

Too much of controversy upon disputed 
points has already been brought before the pub- 
lic. Men are inclined to give the Theology of 
their Religion too high a place in their estima- 
tion of the valuable things among the riches of 
the kingdom of Heaven, and they do not like to 
be reasoned out of their belief, much lesa driven 
from their positions. They are more inclined to 
become polemics, Unitarians, Calvinists, Baptists, 
or what one chooses, than to become Christians. 
True indeed there has been and yet must be 
much controversy among critics upon many 
points; it should be more exclusively among them 
than it has been, since they, if not the only ones 
concerned, are the only ones who can appreci- 
ate it. At all events, a periodical whose motto 
is ‘ Liberty, Holiness, Love,’ should not be made 
a torch to kindle the material, of which the 
community is too full, into a fire. It should not 
be the means of exciting party feelings and 
sectarian animosities, and thus doing more to 
retard the progress of truth by the prejudices it 
excites, than it can do to advance it, by the ar- 
guments it may use. Yet it is due to the Uni- 
tarians of this community to make them ac- 
quainted with the state of the argument between 
themselves and their brethren of different de- 
nominations, so far as may be, especially when 
any thing of importance has occurred. Such 1 
believe now to be the case. | 

In the Biblical Repository, No, 24, is a long 
article by Professor Stuart of the Andover 
Theological Seminary, on Col. ii. 9, * For in 





bodily.’ Professor Stuart of course, being a 
Trinitarian, would find here an unequivocal ex- 
pression pf the Divine Nature of the Son. 
‘ Pleroma (¢ fullness’) means that which fills any 
thing or that with which any thing is filled— 
hence whatever fills or makes up the whole or 
totality of the Godhead dwelt in Christ.? Fur- 
ther ‘ katakei (*dwelleth’) is commonly and ap- 
propriately used when they [the Greeks] spoke 
of a person who had acquired a new home or 
taken up his residence in a new abode; hence 
the fullness of the Godhead had taken upa 
new abode in the person of Christ Jesus. The 
pmerdmasmade flesh,’ See p, 373 and follow- 
ing. a tae 

It is not my purpose to review Professor 
Stuart’s article ; but in passing I must say, it is 
not enough for him to prove that the passage 
may have a meaning favorable to his favorite 
docrine of a Tri-personal God, but he must show 
that it must have such a meaning and can have 
none other, before he can claim it as a proof 
text. 

After this he comes to consider what he ac- 
knowledges ‘ almost astounds him,’ in the state- 
ments concerning Christians themselves. Matt. 
xix. 82, the Savior told his disciples that they 
should ‘sit upon twelve thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.’ 1 Cor. vi. 2, 3, the 
Apostle assures the Christians at Corinth that 
they shall judge the world, even angels shall 
be judged by them. 1 Peter, ii. 7, Christians 
are called a kingly priesthood, &c. After quo- 
|tations of this kind he asks with astonishment. 
‘What is there in the Godhead, then, we fee) al- 
most constrained to ask, excepting self exist- 
ence and immutability, of which believers are 
not to partake? How could Jesus himself have, 
as existing in him, a more complete pleroma 
(fullness) than this ? 

‘ And now to finish the picture, another pas- 
sage js adduced, in which an Apostle goes 
the full length that language will allow him to 
go—and actually says that ‘ Christians are made 
partakers of the divine nature.’ Whatmore is or 
can be said of Jesus himself the Savior of men?’ 

Is not this yielding up the field? Professor 
Stuart indeed anticipates the very use I am to 
inake of this concession, but treats it in a man- 
ner somewhat different from what I shal], His 
remarks, in effect, are these, In answer to the 
question which he supposes to be asked, viz. 
‘how then shall Christians understand these pas- 
sages literally of Christ and not of themselves,’ 
he says, by a consideration of the nature of the 
case. ‘ We Say of a vine, it creeps; also of a 
lizard, it creeps, but from the nature of the case 
we cannot use the word creeps both times in 
the same sense. We know that it may be used 


other.’ But how I would ask does Professor 
Stuart know that these passages may be under- 
stood literally of Christ and not of any Christ- 
ians? Clearly in but one way, namely, by reve- 
lation, and yet he acknowledges that revela- 
tion does go as far to prove that they may be 
understood literally of any Christian as of 
Christ. We know nothing of Christ except 
by revelation, The doctrine of a Tri-personal 
God is the last that any sober person in this 
enlightened age will pretend to have discovered 
by the light of nature. It.is a doctrine that, if 
not contradictory to all human reasoning, as 
some of its friends allow, is incomprehensible. 
Certainly then no one could have discovered it 
by his own reason. Hence it is clear that Pro- 
fessor Stuart can know that these passages may 
be understood literally of Christ and not of 
Christians, only by revelation. Setting aside 
every passage that can be understood to ex- 
press the relation of the Son to the Father, in 
the Bible, we should as little infer from what 
remains that these passages could be literal 
when applied to Christ as when applied to 
Christians. Hence then there is no part of 
Revelation from which we may or can infer that 
these passages may be understood literally of 
Christ, except those. passages themselves which 
express this relation, and these are the very 
ones that Professor Stuart now gives up. If 
would ask if this is not a complete acknowledg- 
ment that the Bible does not prove the trinity ? 











knowledge ‘may prove it; at least render jit 
probable, for it can never make it certain, since 
this testimony in itself considered, may as well 
mean something else when applied to the Son 
of God as when applied to any other person or 
persons. ‘This last remark is limited by two 
very important conditions, namely, that the 
doctrine is a tenable one,—one not repugnant 
to our reason—and that there is no Scripture 
testimony that ever appears to have a contradic- 
tory meaning. No Unitarian or even Trinita-. 
rian need be told that there is much that at 
least appears to contradict the Son’s equality 
with the Father. 
The other condition, that the doctrine be a 
tenable one, calls fara word. I bekeve it to 
be a doctrine in itself impossible, and this must 
render the task of him who would prove it an 
impossible one, how much scripture testimony 
soever be might have. I certainly cannot un- 
derstand it. No one pretends to understand it. 
But it must not be classed with the Eternity of 
God the Infinity of space &c., propositions 
which contain a word whose meaning is beyond 
our powers of comprehension, If you tell me 
that two and two, if rightly added, would 
make five, I do not hesitate to say they would 
not; 1 kmow what every word in the proposi- 
tion means, or may mean. [ see what offices 
each word performs, pr may perform, and. see 
that they are incongruous. They will not come 
together word to word as the timbers of a frame 
each to bis mate, and thus receive one another 
to make a whole. But when one tells me of 
the Eternity of God, the Infinity of space, I 
say, very likely they are true, Eternity and In- 
finity are words whose meaning is beyond my 
comprehension, hence I cannot say whether 
God be Eternal or space be Infinite or not. To 
illustrate this: if a person should tell me that a 
lot of wheels and springs &c., which might be 
lying on the table before me, would make a 
watch, if rightly put together, [ must say I do 
not see how they could; yet it may well be they 
would, But if a watch-maker comes in, and the 
same assertion is made to him, he may look up- 
on these wheels, &c., and perceive that they 
are not adapted to one another, and of course 
they will not make a watch, Had I known as 
much about a watch as the watch-maker did, I 
could haye perceived as wel] as he that they 
would not make a watch. So with regard to 
the eternity of God and the Infinity of space, I 
feel my ignorance. ~A higher being may know- 
But when one says that two and two in any 
case make five or that three are one, or in fine 
that there are three persons in the Godhead, 
each of them equal to the other, each equal to 
<ppe whole, and that each is the whole; I must 


Cambridge. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 

NIGHT AND THE SPIRIT IN OUR CITY. 

fliving, noisy day has died, and evening’s qui- 
et is over our city. Let me trace out the spir- 
it, as within these brick walls it is manifested 
in its varied garb of joy and sadness, activity 
and indifference, earthliness and devotion, care 
and recklessness, infant innocence and hardened 
sin. ; 

Bright gleam the lamps from the mirror’s 
surface and the curtain’s rich drapery. Clus- 
ters of gay flowers are waiting on the scene, 
living, and breathing their perfume. Painting 
and sculpture are shedding their spell, like in- 
fluence and music is telling its heavenly tale. 
It is the levee of beauty and fashion and fair 
forins, and the spirit is there. It beams out on 
the face of the .aughing girl, and sits throned in 
majesty on the brow of the good and wise man, 
whose presence wins ready respect. It is there 
in its glory and initsshame. Cheerful, resign- 
ed, it is there, gladdening others with its glad- 
ness, mindful of God and man,—a glorious thing, 
Discontented and passionate it is there, absor- 
bed in the vanities of fashion and show which 
the morning’s sun is to dissipate, jealous of a 
rival’s fame, burning with envy,—a shameful 
thing. 

The crowded exchange is forsaken, the count- 
ing room is closed and the merchant is alone in 
his home. Letter after letter is opened and 
read ; the glad gate has been on his ships; a 
voice of success has been sent him from port af- 
ter port; his coffers have been loaded, and the 
spirit in its gladness tises to its God. But the 
dreadful seal is broken, and the son of his proud 
hopes and high trust, the object of ready confi- 
dence is a forger and a bankrupt, and the agony 
of that father’s spirit is isdeed full. I catch 
its tones as it bursts in anguish ; would to God 
he had been laid, in his fair fame, in the grave | 

Late wanes the hour and the desperate game 
is going on. The spirit is struggling with its 
better convictions, yet bound in fetters it cannot 
break. Only for a moment is it intent on bet- 
ter things, and anon dark revenge and goading 
rage are riding on its troubled waters. It has 
torn itself from moral truth, which was striving 
for the mastery, and with a dreadful earnestness 
is centering its whol» energy on the hazardous 
cast. Once more, like the meteor, bright 
thoughts come over it; the scattered elements of 
resolution rally ; home, a devoted wife and help- 
less children, untarnished fame, but,—like a me- 
teor, all has vanished ;—the dice are threwn ; 
thousands are lost, and the desperate spirit may 
muse only on ruin. 

Turn we to the student’s retirement. At this 
still hour, his spirit is with the gathered lore of 
the past, or feasting on the treasures of modern 
time. It holds now its happiest communion 
with the spirits that are not of earth. It is 
gathering in its rich stores for other days and 
for others’ good. Absorbed in the love of truth, 
it spurns the limits of space -and time and runs 
forward in the train of consequences, in the ex- 
ercise of those faculties which are forever to en- 
dure. Verily for the spirit to be thus engaged, 
is it well for the life that now is and for that 
which shall be. 

Later wanes the hour and the mother is still 
keeping her sad vigil by the side of her sick child. 
Sadder has grown the spirit that the sounds of 
day have ceased, and all nature seems to be dy- 
ing. Ye who in your sorrow have waited at 








It exists, and will long exist, as an outward 


Scripture testimony in connection with other 
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shadowy midnight by the bed of the departing, 


- 


| say. Hist ese things cannot be. I know as 
mue ‘tis watch-maker. ww. bow. 


have known something of this, And yet in my 
search, I have not found the spirit so god-like 
as now. Bowed by its iron load, it is still r- 
sing. About to be stripped of what seemed to 
constitute its very life, it is still.drawing to it- 
self richer and more enduring treasures. ‘Turn, 
spirit, in thy rejoicing, to the great Father of 
spirits, and bless him for thy gladness, and thou 
art a glorious thing; but turn in thy agony and 
bless him;—acknowledge the same hand that 
before pencilled the sunny cloud; resign thyself 
to his will and seek his strength and guidance ; 
and, oh,-how can language set forth thy worthi- 
ness. [ would linger by that mother as her 
crushed spirit is wrapped in devotion, Another 
sun may not look out on that innocent child; 
and while from its troubled slumbers its spirit 
shall be at rest, verily a rest which the world 
knoweth not, the rest of resignation and glad 
hope shall come over her spirit. 

What mighty things there are in this little 
city, which my eyes can span; even spirits made 
in the image of God and whose being is never 
to cease. The angel of sleep has spread his 
light wings throughout its borders, and the tired 
body is in repose. Sleepless ones are indeed 
abroad on their errands of sin. Well that na- 
ture’s barriers are between them and thevirtuous. 
And sleepless ones, too, there are, who perhaps 
on their missions of benevolence are watching 
with careworn eyes for the morning’s dawn. 
The spirit of the worldly man is with his gold 
and his gain; the spirit of the devout is with 
the known and loved of other times, whom it has 
called from heaven. The spirit of the child is 
wandering in glad dreams to its play-ground ; 
and the spirit of the maiden is following ler lov- 
er in distant lands. The spirit of the counsel- 
lor is laboring in council chambers of the wise. 
The arched high-way ef the stars is above, and 
the guardianship of the Infinite Spirit is over the 
spirits of all flesh. F, A. W. 





[From the New York Observer.]} 

WHAT WOULD PEACE SOCIETIES DO. 

We wil) tell you what they would not do; 
and in such an age as this, it becomes us care- 
fully to guard every avenue to misconception. 
Our cause has suffered much in this way; and 
we repeat our explanations in the hope of its 
being ere long understood precisely what we 
wish to accomplish. 

Peace societies, then, do not interfere with 
the internal or civil affairs of government. It is 
an ordinance of God; its ministers he has au- 
thorized to exact obedience from its own sub- 
jects; but how far the gospel permits force to 
be used for this purpose, neither the principles 
nor the objects of our cause require us to de- 
termine. Whether government has a right to 
INTC weps-).ponichments in any case, or to 
employ the sword for the suppression of mobs 
and insurrections, it is not for peace societies 
to decide, Our cause does not involve this 
question, We are concerned, not with the con- 
duct of a government towards its own subjects, 
but solely with the intercourse of nations. 

Nor do we propose to go on a crusade of 
peace into countries not blest with the light of 
revelation. We merely follow the track of the 
gospel ; we restrict our efforts entirely to those 
parts of the earth where christianity prevails ; 
nor do we dream of extending peace beyond the 
range of its influence. We rely on the gospel 
as the only power sufficient, under God,to sweep 
wars from the face of the earth ; and, if we can 
make them cease as far and as fast as christian- 
ity prevails, we shall have accomplished our ut- 
most. 

Here is our whole object ints simplicity and 
grandeur, We seek merely to make peace co- 
extensive with the gospel, by so incorporating 
its pacific principles as an essential part of their 
religion in the faith and character of all chris- 
tians, that the spread of christianity shall involve 
the prevalence of peace as one of its very ele- 
ments, and thus insure the pacification of our 
world just as fast as it shall be converted to 
God. 

This ought to have been done always ; but it 
has not been done for fifteen centuries. It must 
be done, or peace can never reign over the 
whole earth. It is indispensable to the millen- 
ium. A kind of christianity that does not make 
men peaceable now, will not, cannot make them 
so in the millenium; and, bofore that era can 
come, christians must practise the virtues of 
peace as essential to their character, and thus en- 
sure its blessed reign co-extensive with their 
religion, G. C. B. 


A Query. Will not peace extend beyond 
the actual limits of christianity ? Yes; let all 
christian nations discard the war system from 
their policy, and their example would probably 
have the effect, so wide and powerful is their 
influence, of keeping the rest of the world in 
peace. Here and there a savage tribe might be 
found that would not be reached by such an 
example ; but all the great nations of the earth 
would ere long come more or less under its be- 
nign and restraining influence. Still this would 
be a result for which we could not labor di- 
rectly ; the result of successful efforts among 
nations professedly christian. Our direct ef- 
forts in the cause of peace can only keep pace 
with the spread of the gospel; although the 
whele world, even before its conversion, may 
feel the influence of our labors, —Peace Glean- 
er, 





DECREASE OF POPULATION 
IN HEATHEN NATIONS. 


Communicated by a Missionary in the Sandwich 
Islands. 

I wish to direct the attention of the Chris- 
tian public to the distressing fact, that heathen 
nations decrease rapidly before the march of 
civilization ; to assign some causes for the fact, 
and to speak of the influence which a fact of 
this kind should exert on the conduct of Chris- 
tians. 

No one at all conversant with history or ac- 
quainted with heathen nations, will deny that 
such is the fact. Look at South America. 
Where is her once numerous population? Gone, 
gone forever! Where are the former occupants 





of the West Indies? Perished;—swept a8 with 
the besom of destruction.” And how is it with 
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the once numerous tribes who lined the shores 
of the Atlantic, where she washes what is now 
called New England? Where are the warriors 
who once spread terror through the whole coun 
try, or who hunted their game where smiling | 
villages with their numerous, ’ 
are now seen? Not a vestige of them remains 
to show the traveller where onee they kindled 
their council-fires, or lay in ambush to surprise 
and destroy their unsuspecting foe. And I 
surely need not ask, what are the prospects of 
the remaining tribes of Indians at the West and 
South? Thrust from the ranks of civilized na- 
tions, when about to assume the only standing 
which could prevent their irretrievable ruin, and 
trodden to the dust by the very men whe had 
sworn to protect them, the heart of every Chris- 
tian and philanthropist in the land bleeds in an- 
ticipation of their speedy and utter extinction! 
So at the Sandwich Islands, and other islands 
of the Pacific where men from Christian coun- 
tries have commenced the work of civilization. 
Two, at the lowest computation—I think three— 
die, where one is born; and full half who are 
born, die before they reach the age of three 
years. And this mortality obtains where means 
of civilization are most abundant. A member 
of this mission in a recent visit to Tahiti saw a 
missionary of the London Missionary Society, 
who had labored a few years on one of the 
Friendly islands, unfrequented by men from 
other countries, and he stated the increase to 
be as two to four, or as great as the decrease at 
Tahiti and the Sandwich Islands. Wherever 
civilization has gone to the aid ofthe heathen, 
professedly to raise them from their degradation, 
they have sickened at her approach, and her 
embrace has heen to them the embrace of death. 
Did heathen nations know the result of their in- 
tercourse with men from lands professedly Chris- 
tian, they would cry oui like the Ekronites on 
the approach of the ark of God—would flee 
from contact with men of other countries as they 
would avoid the plague. 

But why is itso? Why should the heathen 
shrink away and die at the approach of civiliza- 
tion? Most certainly there is no necessity that 
such should be the result. The heathen are 
ignorant, and uncivilized, and they need the 
aid of civilization, and they might derive incal- 
culable benefit by their intercourse with men 
from Christian countries, The cause, then, 
why they derive no benefit from such intercourse, 
must be sought in the character of foreigners 
who visit them, and in the course they have 
seen proper to pursue, 

One reason why the intercourse of foretgners 
with heathen nations has proved so disastrous, 
may be found in the fact, that the wants of the 
heathen have jin consequence greatly increased, 
while the facilities for supplying those wants 
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and goods: others land on their shores and 
build houses, and purchase horses, and live after 
the style of their own country. The people see 
the superiority of the method of living adopted 
by their visitors, and they pine for these untried 
gratifications. Still, even if they may contrive 
to obtain these foreign commodities for a season, 
they cannot be said to derive benefit, permanent 
benefit, unless they are put in a way to supply 
their own wants. But those who profess to-de- 
sire the civilization of the heathen, are not for- 
ward to teach them the arts and usages of civil- 
ized life, They would keep them in ignorance 
—would render them dependant, that they might 
the more easily take advantage of their neces- 
sities. How was it with the Cherokee and 
Choctaw tribes of Indians? While they contin- 
ued their savage mode of life, were roving in 
their habits, idle, and intemperate, and of course 
wasting away, little fear was expressed as to 
their influence on the community around them; 
they might indeed be vicious, and idle, and ims 
provident, but they were a surer prey to the 
harpies who hovered about them, ready to seize 
and bear away the last pittance in their posses- 
sion. But no sooner did these tribes cease their 
wandering habits, and resolve on cultivating 
their soil, and becoming skilled in the arts and 
usages of civilized life, than they were compell- 
ed to feel the fron hand of oppression wresting 
from them their all, and driving them naked into 
the wilderness, And I aver that this is the 
very spirit with which Christians have approach- 
ed heathen nations. 

But the chief reasons why the intercourse of 
foreigners with heathen nations has proved so 
disastrous, is found in the fact, that many of 
them have introduced almost every vice which 
can disgrace and ruin soul and body, while they 
scarcely practise a single virtue before the hea- 
then. This is a most affecting truth. Multi- 
tudes——not of the lower classes of society only 
—but men who would be thought gentlemen, 
intelligent, and honorable, and who may have 
occupied a high rank in society at home—I say 
multitudes of these men no sooner Iand on hea- 
then shores, than they plunge headlong into 
scenes of dissipation; wallow in the slough of 
sinful indulgence. The miseries thus entailed 
upon the heathen are shocking beyond descrip- 
tion, and are nearly irremediable. To specify, 
look at the Sandwich Islands. For fifteen years 
the gospel has been preached at these islands, 
and every means employed to heal the maladies 
ofthe souland body. Yet after all, notwithstand- 
ing the force of example in their teachers, not- 
withstanding medical assistance and instruction 
to parents in rearing their children, notwithstand- 
ing every agency we can bring to bear upon the 
people, and notwithstanding the favorable chan- 
ges which have actually taken place among them 
the people are not healed; disease and death 
are not prevented ; the people continue to de- 
crease. And why? Disease has contaminated 
their blood; the seat of life is tainted, and loath. 
some, and deadly diseases are transmitted from 
generation to generation. Oh, what disclosures 
will be made at the bar of God! What an ac- 
count will Christian nations be called to render 
to the Judge of all the earth!—.Amer. Quar, Reg. 


























THE DUTY OF EARLY RELIGIOUS IN. 
STRUCTION, 


The first thing a Christian should inculcate 
upon his child, as soon as he is capable of re- 
eeiving euch impressions, is the knowledge of 
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his Maker, and a steady principle of obedience 
to him; the idea of his living under the inspec- 
tion and government of an invisible Being, who 
will raise him from the dead to an immortal life, 
and who will reward or punish him according to 
his actions here. . 

Qn these plain principles, I hesitate not to 
assert, that religion is the first rational: object 
of education. By teaching religion to children, 
perhaps it may be said, we take an unfair ad- 
vantage of the imbecility of their rational facul- 
ties, and inculcate trath by such a kind of me- 
ehanical prejudice as would enforce the belief 
of any thing. But is not the whole of our 
treatment of children necessarily of a piece with 
this; and do we not prejudice them in favor of 
our own opinions and practices, before they can 
be acquainted with the proper grounds on which 
their belief ought to rest? Why, then, should 
we avail ourselves of the authority of a parent 
in other things, and make an exception with re- 
spect to religion only? 

I will add, as an argument that must espec- 
ially enforce the religious instruction of children, 
that .in fact, a man has ‘no choice whether his 
children ‘shall imbibe the pririciples of a true or 
false religion, what he shall deem to be so; as 
it Will be absolutely impossible to keep the 
minds of his children free from all impressions 
of this kind.—-Priestiy. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
PROFESSOR STUART, ON COLOSSIANS ii. 9. 


The last number of the Biblical Repository 
contains an elaborate article on the passage in 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians, ‘For in 
him dwelleth all ,the fullness of the godhead 
bodily.” It is a learned and ingenious essay ; | 
after the manher of many other of the exegeti- 
cal effort of the professor. The object 1s to 
establish, from this text, the doctrine of the 





Supreme Deity of Christ. Though there is 
some obscurity and inaccuracy of expression | 
in different parts,the prominent idea is, that God | 
dwelt in Christ. Let it be admitted, that 94 
proposition is made out, what follows? Not} 
that the Athanasian or trinitarian dogma is true. 
By no means. 


Not that there are three persons | 


‘in one God, or in the Godhead; not that the) 
man Christ Jesus, or Jesus of Nazareth, who | 


was approved by God, by miracles and signs 
and wonders, which God did by him; not that) 
he whom God anointed with the holy spirit, and 
who went about doing good—not that he was 
God; or as a distinct being, or person, was yet 
one God with the Father, and with the Holy | 
Ghost, another person, and these but one God. | 
And this, it seems to me, is What should be | 
made out, in order to prove the doctrine of the | 


| 
| 


trinity, as it has been held and is still held by | 


the truly Orthodox, 


But it is evidently intended to Maintain from 
this doctrine of the divine spirit, or the fullness 


of the Godhead dwelling in Christ, that Christ 
is God, the Supreme God; and that therefore 
the doctrine of the Trinity is true. 
purport of the essay is to prove the Supreme 
Deity of Christ, and thence to infer the Trinita- | 
rian dogma. This course has often been pur- 
sued of Jate. Now I do not mean to complain, | 
that the professor, or any one else, should pur- | 
sue such a course in the controversy as may | 
seem best to promise success, or to lead to the | 
result he desires» J] only ask the privilege of | 
examining whether the case is made out; or! 
the conclusion set up be legitimate and correct. 

H awn feos -<etpewre;, UAT Jesus | 
cre” apna also the true God, and that | 
there is no other God (for we all believe there 
is but One) then a part of the proposition would 
be made out: though it would still be necessary, 
for the advocate of the common doctrine of the 
trinity, to show that the Holy Spirit was a dis- 
tinct person from the Father, instead of the 
spirit of the Father. 

The doctrine, sometimes called the Indwel- 
ling theory, is not denied or rejected by strict | 
Unitarians. They only reject most of the hu-| 
man creeds made on the subject, as they do not | 
think they express the scripture doctrine with | 
accuracy ; and prefer to build their faith on the | 
Writings of the New Testament. They all ad- 
mit—as far as I am at present informed—that 
the Logos, the spirit of God, the divine spirit, 
was imparted to Christ; and that not occasion- 
ally, and in a limited manner, to John the Bap- 
tist, to the ancient prophets, and even to the 
apostles of our Lord; but was in him without 
measure ; and dwelt in him, from his baptism 
to bis crucifixion. And therefore we believe 
without reservation, that the Logos, the spirit 
of God, which is none other than the Deity, 
was in Christ and dwelt in him: Not that the 
divine spirit was confined to our Lord, or dwelt 
in his body only—who is there 80 unphilosophi- 
cal, or short-sighted that does ?—but that all 
the wisdom and knowledge, and grace and pow- 
er of God dwelt in Christ, which were necessa- 
ry to his being a sufficient teacher, guide and 
Savior. 

It may be proper to refer to some other texts 





of scripture on the subject ; for scripture is the | 


best interpeter of scripture. John xiv, 15, 16, 
‘If ye love me, keep my commandments; and I 
will pray the Father, and he will send you an- 
other comforter (advocate) that he may abide 
with you forever; even the spirit of truth, which 
the world cannot receive; because it seeth him 


not, neither knoweth him; but ye know hin, | 


for he dwelleth with you and shall be in you. 
Chap. xvii. 20, and-21, That they all may be 
one ; as thou Father art in one, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us: and 22 verse ; 
that they may be one, even as we are one, (I in 
them ard thou in me.’) Ephesians i. 22, and 
gave him to be head over all things for the 
‘charch’s sake, which is’ his body, the fulness 
of him who filleth all in all. Chap. iii. 18— 
that ye may be able to comprehend with all 
saints, what is the breadth and lengtli and depth 
and height, and to know the love of God, which 
passeth knowledge; that ye might be filled with 
all the fulness of God. ‘These passages explain 
Mhat in Colossians, ‘in whom dwelleth ail the 
fulness of the divinity.’ It is also proper to 
look at the connexion. ‘ Beware, lest any man 
‘spoil (or corrupt) you through vain philosophy 
and deceit, according to human traditions, and 
maxims of the woild; and. not after Christ— 
For in him dwelleth all the fallness of the god- 
head (divinity) bodily, That is, all divine 
knowledge, all knowledge respecting God and 
divine things dwells in Christ. ‘To whom then 
Bhall we go? He hath the words of eternal 
life and this is eternal life to know the true 
God, and Jesus whom he anointed and sent.’ 
The following passage in Ephesians contains 
the same sentiment and advice: iv, 13— Till 
We all come to the unity of faith and the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God; to a perfect man, to 
the completion of the fullness of Christ ; that { 
Wwe may be no more, as children tossed to and 
Tho, and carried about by every wind of doctrine, 
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by the sleight and craftiness of men whereby 
they lie in wait to deceive.’ Christians are 
filled, according to their capacity’ or necessity ; 
the apostles according to the duties of their 
office ; and Christ, according to his high station; 
being the Sent of God, our apostle and High 
Priest; our Teacher, witness, advocate; and 
his knowledge, or fullness of knowledge and 
grace, is expressed in the strongest language 
possible ; except, that his wisdom and knowl- 
edge and power, great and divine as they were, 
were given and imparted by God. 
‘ We cannot receive a principle one moment, 
and lay it down the next.’ Justly said by the 
Professor, We hold that the Logos is God, 
nor do we mean to object to the retaining of the 
original term, (as the Professor often does,) it 
being far more expressive than the English or 
Latin term used by translators, And we be- 
lieve that the Logos dwelt in the man Christ 
Jesus. But this did not make Jesus to be God. 
Christians are filled with all the fullness of God, 
and possessed of a divine nature: but, no doubt, 
as the professor says, according to their mea- 
sure, or capacity. And why not Christ filled 
with all the fullness of the divinity, according 
to a higher measure without being God? The 
texts above quoted show the meaning of the 
apostle in the epistle to the Colossians, They 
were seeking for wisdom and knowledge, apart 
from and beyond the doctrines of the gospel, 
as to @ons, angels and celestial beings. But 
the apostle would have them attend wholly and 
exclusively to the gospel for religious instruc- 
tion and faith. All other speculations in theol- 
ogy were vain, and worse than vain. They serv- 
ed but to mislead and pervert the disciple of 
Christ. ‘In him dwelleth all the fullness ofthe 
divinity.” The divine spirit, the Logos, was 
with him and resided in him: and thus he was 
one with the Father. I[t was the Father, the 
Logos, the Spirit of God which he had at his 
baptism without measure, and ‘ which: dwelt in 
him,which did the works,’ inspired the doctrines 
delivered by our Savior. Hence, he is called 
the anointed one, both by the prophets’ before 
his appearance, and by the epostles after his 
resurrection: One anointed with the holy spirit, 
or the spirit of God; and the Image and the 
Son of God, who was in the bosom of the Fath- 
er, and by whom the Father was declared or 
revealed. All this goes to justify, in a certain 
sense, the Indwelling scheme of Watts, and 
some others. But that Watts’ later opinions 
were far from being trinitarian, according to the 
commonly received creed, is very evident. 
Christ was called the Son of God, because of 
his miraculous birth, his anointing with the 
spirit of God, and his resurrection: but chiefly, 
for his being anointed with the holy spirit, or 
spirit of God. And this justifios the above 
strong expressions of Paul respecting his hav- 
ing all the fullness of the divinity, or divine and 
spiritual wisdom given him. And it proves al- 
so, that in some singular and mysterious sense 
—l have no objection to the word mysterious 
here—God dwelt with and in Christ. The on- 


Yes, was the reply. Why! do you not believe 
in the Bible then? This was-a question, Mr 
Editor, which seemingly with the naturalness 
of cause and effect, was put to a man who has 
done more by his writings than any individual 
in that region, to render the sacred volume 
understood and honored, and who makes it the 
subject of his own daily study. 

The other anecdote is to a similar point. 

A young gentleman in Boffalo had heard 
such strange accounts of the Unitarians, that 
curiosity alone led him to inquiries which are 
generally excited by less romantic feelings. 
He had heard from some, that we had given up 
the Scriptures altogether-—others however had 
told him that we did make use of some few 
parts of it—while others still had informed him 
that the book which lay upon our pulpits was 
made up of the writings of some good moral 
men—such as Priestley and Belsham and 
Channing, who believed in good works, and 
therefore thought Jesus an excellent man. 
Now though many of our brethren of other de- 
nominations would think it of little conse- 
quence which of these three statements was 
true, inasmuch as they afforded so small a 
choice, the young man undertook tor inform 
himself more particularly about the matter. 
During the intermission between the morning 
and evening service he walked into the Church 


and entered straightway into the pulpit to see 








ly question is, whether these texts teach we 


athanasian or trinitarian doctrine, of one God, 
but of three persons in the godhead. 
not see, that they prove it, or afford any confir- 
mation to it. No true Christian does or can 
doubt, that Christ was illumined, assisted and 
guided by God himself, or by the Divine Spirit, 
(called the Logos by John) and that it is proper 
therefore, to say that God was with him and 


dwelt in him; and that thus in a certain sense 
he wae ana _ smith —slew put as to the 


manner of this indwelling, or this connexion, 
we must be content to be ignorant. We only 
protest against a theory, which is inconsistent 
with, or militates against the express and plain 
doctrine of scripture, that God is One.’ iB. 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
WHAT IS THE GREATEST OBSTACLE TO 

THE SPREAD OF UNITARIANISM AT THE 

SOUTH AND WEST? 

To this question I answer decidedly that it 
is the prejudice which is raised against it by 
some of the clergy of other denominations. 
We know and feel this here, But here are 
books and tracts and papers to resist it. Here 
are living voices to deny it—and the examples 
of many devoted Christians to. silence it. In 
other parts of our country, however, it is widely 
different. We are wont to say that our opinions 
are misunderstood, so they are, but they are 
likewise misrepresented, It is the duty of 
every Christian minister to know something of 
every Christian sect. But if he is ignorant of 
the views of any one of them !et him say so, 
and not form opinions for them in order to ter- 
rify the ignorant. Of course [ take it for 
granted that laymen derive their notions of 
‘Unitarianism from the instructions of their min- 
isters. Go no farther from us than to the wes- 
tern part of New York, and you will find that 
Unitarianism is considered a thing of yesterday, 
broached by.two or three young folks from a 
place called Cambridge. You will astonish 
many of the most cultivated men in that part 
of the country if you tell them a few such 
truths as these, Unitdrianism has been the 
faith in life and death of an unbroken line of 
the wisest, the holiest and the most learned of 
men from the ascension of the Savior to the 
present day. It numbers among its zealous 
and exemplary professors many a grey haired 
minister who reposes in the quiet burial places 
of our villages, and many venerable men who 
now lift the only voice of public worship in the 
first settlements of our fathers, You will find 
its attestations in the pages of those who have 
labored most earnestly for the defence and the 
elucidation of sacred truth. It ‘has its happy 


professors among those who fill the offices of 
It is the faith of 


power, of trust and of justice. 
those who have given the most glorious impulse 
to the spiritual improvement of the poor and 
outcast in our cities, and in which many of its 
professors find more noble incentives to Chris- 
tian piety and duty, than in any of the creeds 
or systeins of Christendom. 

Now contrast with these statements, which 
we know to be true—the prejudices which ig- 
norance or fancy—to say nothing of less par- 
donable causes, have disseminated against our 
opinions. Two short anecdotes will illustrate 
it. 

A few weeks since I was visiting a gentle- 
man in the west of Pennsylvania who is known 
and esteemed by very many individuals in this 
quarter for his enlightened Christian piety and 
wisdom, as well as for his generous hospitality. 
He told me that as a gentleman who had just 
been transacting some business with him was 
about taking leave, he gave him, by his request, 

‘two or three publications of our Association. 
This attracted the attention of another visitor 
who had then entered the office, and led him 
to inquire if the publications were tracts, Yes, 
said my friend, they are Unitarian tracts— 





What! asked his visitor—are you a Unitarian? 


We can-} 








what books’those were that lay upon the cushion 
in such an elegant binding. “There he found 
neither empty covers—beautiful extracts or 
Platonic sentiments—but a handsome copy of 
Mr Bowen’s edition of the Bible printed with- 
out note or comment. 

Now [ ask where did that young man obtain 
the information which the evidence of his own 
eyesight thus proved to be false ? 


To the Editor ef the Christian Register. 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
Oct, 1836. 

In my last letter it was remarked that the 
islanders are quick in their sensibilities, easily 
excited and ensily depressed, In the presert 
it is my intention first to fulfil my promise of 
assigning the causes which have united to pro- 
duce their peculiar temperement. With this 
the climate is generally acknowledged to have 
much to do, operating, as it does, powerfully, 
upon the nervous system, Other causes, co- 
operating with the one mentioned, are the 
quantities of strong tea and coffee which con- 
stitute a part and an important part of every 
meal—the nature of sea-life, which carries the 
men far away from their homes and exposes 





them to great hazards—thus depriving their 
families of their counsel and encouragement | 
and keeping them in a state of continual anx- | 
iety their out of the way-of-the-world situation, | 
having the effect to concentrate their interests | 
and affections —and extraordinary religious | 
efforts continued in times past, night after, 
night, for months in succession. You may be | 
surprised, Mr Editor, at this last observation. | 
There is no doubt, however, of the fact, aud as 
little of the result; for wy information is de- 
rived from many persons, and especially from 
an intelligent physician resident upon the island 
for several years. Why, Sir, this place has 
been the strong-hold of fanatical preachers, 
and not seldom patients have been transferred 
from the hands of the clergyman to those of 
the physician Whet thiek ywe 
every night in the week for six weeks—yes, 
for three months in succession, prolonged some- 
times even into midnight, until the vestry floor, 
by its apparently lifeless trophies, bears melan- 
choly witness to the tremendous effects wrought 
upon the nervous system by the machinery of 
superstition, 

Such sentiments I would not publish unless 
supported by the best of evidence, They pro- 
ceed from the lips of those who have been con- 
stant attendants on such occasions. But to 
borrow the quaint phrase of an ungrammared 
rustic—‘ times an’t as they use to was.’ There 
has been some change for the better, though, 
strange as it may seem, the present clergyman 
of the Trinitarian Society in Edgartown in- 
formed me that one year since he held a meet- 
ing of no less than six weeks duration. You 
may form some conception of the burden of his 
duties, when informed that he had just entered 
the ministry and been ordained over his peo- 
ple. He told me he was pretty much run 
down, and well he might be. It is surprising 
that he was not completely run under. 

An anecdote occurs to me, illustrative of the 
extent to which religious excitement is some- 
times carried. A farmer, who had been in the 
habit of attending the protracted meetings, was 
much wrought upon. One day, while hocing 
in his fieNls alone, and indulging his religious 
fancies, he was worked up into a state of un- 
controllable ecstasy—In the wild rush of his 
feelings he threw his hoe into the air with all 
the momentum that lay in his muscles and 
shouted to the top of his lungs, |‘ But to return 
from this digression, 

How far, or whether in any degree the tem- 
perament of the islanders is to be ascribed to in- 
herited tendencies, | am unable to affirm, 
thongh intelligent and well informed gentlemen 
say that some of the original settlers were con- 
stitutionally nervous, and that, in consequence 
of the little intercourse they bad with the con- 
tinent in former times and their near, as well 
as frequent intermarriages, the evil has been 
aggravated. However this may be, one thing 
is certain, namely, that at the present day this 
characteristic is more observable in some fam- 
ilies and their branches than in others. Cases 
of nervous debility, hysterics and mental pros- 
tration are not infrequent. Taking a walk one 
pleasant morning, I left the town a mile or two 
behind me, pursuing my way into the interior 
of the island. Being somewhat fatigued, I sat 
down to rest myself on the edge of a forest of 
small oak trees. Not expecting to be greeted 
by the sight of a human being, I fell into an 
idle revery. Ina moment or two, turning my 
eye into the depth of the forest, I perceived a 
wagoner descending a small rise of ground with 
a load of produce. Fearing he might be some- 
what startled at thesight of me in that solitary 
place, I resolved to prove to him that mental 
alienation had not caused me to stray thither— 
and when he reached me, forthwith commenced 
conversation with him. We walked along in 
company. 

In early life, he said, he had been accustomed 
to the seds, but was now engaged in tilling the 
soil some eight or nine miles from Edgartown, 
He was talkative and knowing, and told me 
about the island, its climate and inhabitants. 
Said he, a certain person, naming him, who had 
been much about the world, said to my father, 
that in all his travels he never saw so many 
‘Narvous’ people as on this island, and the 
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farmer corroborated this observation by adding, 


' below zerg. 
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is all to my purpose, 


vails to some extent; but, it is thought, less 


RKEGUASTER., 


ie 


that there were indeed:* many women in a poor 
way—and some persons crackheaded.’} ‘Other 
items of his conversation I remember, but this 


Beside nervous disorders, consumption pre- 


than on the continent to fevers, dysentary and 
gout they can hardly be said to be subject. 
The temperature is even, the mercury seldoin 
if ever, rising above 85 or falling lower than 6 
The air is remarkably pure and 
for most constitutions solubrious.*, Unless when 
the weather changes, there is far less difference 
between the air in the day and night than in 
Boston and other parts of Massachusetts. No 
noxious exhalatiun from the ground infuses its 
chill and poison, ‘here is a blandness in the 
breath of night that 1s truly delicious. For 
spring.and midwinter in this respect I cannot 
vouch with so much assurance, but for summer 
and autumn I can. The consequence is, that 
the latter part of the day and evening are the 
chosen time for the fair to make their appear- 
ance, At this period there is a life and joy 
around, that remind one of a different clime. 

The length of the village is the common 
promenade. A favorite resort is the Break- 
water erected by the general government at an 
expense of 7000 dollars. It is built very strong 
of plank and timber, and runs an eighth of a 
mile into the Bay, It is wider than the foot- 
paths upon our bridges, and being railed in, 
much resembles them. At its extremity isa 
small dwelling and light-house conjoined, It 
is of the purest white, and glistens beautifully 
in the clear beams of the setting sun. The 
view from this point of the lively, happy village 
reposing, at this period, so quietly along the 
shore, and of the calm blue bay outspread on 
either side, is uncommonly pleasing. The ter- 
mination of an afternoop’s ramble generally 
found me fastened to this attractive spot. 

Before closing what I have to say about the 
climate it may be well to make one or two more 
observations. In Winter the winds are boister- 
ous. _ From whatever quarter they blow they 
have an almost unimpeded sweep across the | 
island. In Spring and Summer fogs are fre- 
quent but not injurious to health. The sud- 
denness with which, however dense, they are 
burnt up by the morning sun in Summer, is uly 
astonishing. It is almost a fairy scene. 

During the most severe and fleecy winters 
upon the main, snow falls but very seldom and 
even poor sleighing is a rare phenomenon. | 
Last winter there was not snow enough on the | 
ground for sleighing until March, and then on- | 
ly for a few days. In mid-winter the island is 
mostly encircled with ice, and for some days | 
all communication with the main is cut off, | 
Last winter the Packets were obliged to lie by | 
for four weeks; the mail-boat however was | 
detained but a week, The climate is favora- 
ble to longevity. As an evidence of this it is 
related that, out of six of the Mayhew family, | 
that might be named, not one died under 84; | 
ywo died at 87, and one at 90. Of the Coffin 
fumily it is also matter of history, that the 
father died at 83—and of his ten children none 
died under 70; four died above 80, and two at 
90, 

The Piano did not find its way to the island 
until recently. Now you are enlivened by the 
pleasant tones of several, as you pass up and 
down the principal street. At any hour of 
the night the st-eete ara peosfeetly cafe, ON 
Nantucket, a few years since, it was as well 
known who was on the island, and such a true, 
confidential, and delightfully friendly feeling 
pervaded the population, that it was an unknown 
thing to lock or bar one’s doors at night. I 
doubt not the same may be true of the Vine- 
yard. 

There are no signs of intemperance in Ed- 
gartown. None are licensed to sell spirit, and | 
all that is used is bought and sold secretly. | 
Beer, cider and wine are rarely seen. The in- | 
habitants are remarkable for a generous, up- | 
right, peaceable and religious character. Only 
three cases of litigation have gone to the Jury 
in the space of five years, Of course there is 
little or nothing for lawyers to feed upon, 
Knitting was a very geiseral -occupation some 
30 years since. We are informed by Dr Free- 
man,t that 15000 pair of stockings,—3000 mit- 
tens, and 600 wigs for seamen were knit annu- 
ally. It is far from being so now. The good 
old times rise in judgment upon the sad degen- 
eracy of the present, and condemn them. It 
used to be said that when you reached Cape 
Poge (pronounced * Oque’) light (which is near 
the North extremity of Chappequiddick island 
and several miles from the Vineyard) you could 
hear the knitting needles in Edgartown. It is 
not so now, and many and ancient and discreet 
personage is found to lament that the fingers 
of the fair are bewitched to thrum the keys of 
that modern notion and arrant time-killer,—the 
Piano. If they could only talk Latin, how 
readily they could exclaim O tempora—O mores. 

Yours, S. A. D. 











* Those who are from the inland part of the Con- 
tinent are generally braced up, and highly exhilera- 
ted by powerful nervous action. 

+ He wrote an interesting narrative of Duke’s 
County in 1807, inserted in the Collection of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Vol 3d, 2d series. 





UNITARIANISM IN CONNECTICUT. 

Mr Editor,—On Saturday the 17th Sept. I 
arrived at Goshen, Conn, near the western line 
of that State, on a visit toa friend. Being de- 
sired to preach, I gladly consented. The Pres- 
byterian church was refused for any hour,—but 
the Methodist Chapel was granted for such an 
hour as would not conflict with the stated ser- 
vices. I preached Sunday forenoon at the vil- 
lage School house, ‘at the usual hour, to an at- 
tentive audience of about 80 persons—at the 
same place P. M. to about 100-——and at half 
past four o’clock P. M. at the Methodist Chapel 
to about 250. My hearers were uniformly re- 
markably attentive, I gave in the morning, pre- 
vious to my sermon, a brief abstract of Unitarian 
views of Christian doctrines; but preached 
throughout the day perfectly practical sermons, 
touching only incidentally upon peculiarities of 
faith. On Monday I found an impression some- 
what prevalent, that I had purposely concealed 
iny sentiments—and that I did not dare to come 
out; and I accordingly said, that if a time and 
place should be appointed, with an express 

_previons understanding to that effect, I would 
be as full and explicit as could be desired. Fri- 
day evening being selected, I met at the school 
house about 40, chiefly men, the weather being 
very inclement and unfavorable, so bad indeed 
that I expected it would be necessary to adjourn, 
and lectured an hour and a half on the Trinity 
and Deity of Christ. On the next Sunday, so 
great was the desire to hear, that I preached 
four times, three in the School house, and once 
in the Methodist Chapel, to increased audien- 


reap an ample harvest. 


months at once in this very town of Goshien, 
and would be readily and amply supported. 


ticut orthodoxy are fast breaking up, 


salism! 


self-denying, yet elevating, humbling, sanctify- 
ing faith. 


‘education he had heard the sentiment ad- 


bundles of the Tracts of the American Unitari- 
an Association. These were taken with avidity; 
and returning from meeting we saw individuals 
reading them as they walked, and one man in 
an open waggon had’ given the reins to one of 
his family with him, and letting the horse walk 
was reading aloud, I commented upon the 
passages of Scripture which I read during the 
services—preached serious practical sermons 
during the day—at the third service upon the 
sympathy which the various sects of Christians 
should feel for each other—and in the evening 
on the test of a true faith, and a true religious 
character. I may be allowed to say thatI was 
heard throughout with the.closest attention. 
My visit was every way gratifying to me, and 
most unexpected in regard to the matters above 
stated. I did not expect to address so many, 
nor sach interested and attentive hearers. I 
didnot expect certainly to address any of the 
church members of the Presbyterian and Meth- 
odist denominations, but I did. I did not expect 
to learn, what I did learn, that there was even 
in that fur region of Connecticut, such a readi- 
ness, such a desire, to hear our sentiments 
plainly and unequivocally set forth. But, ’ Sir, 
there is a great field open in that State—and 
can our Association send an active, efficient 
agent throughout its entire territory, he would 
He could spend three 


The fountains of the great deep of Connec- 
There is 
an under current rolling beneath the surface 
which will yet effect a tremendons revolution. 
God save it from Infidelity and Ultra Univer- 
It is, I verily believe, it is for us to 
seize upon the growing liberality of the people 
there, upon the desire for something better than 
Calvinism and exclusiveness which is getting 
rife there, upon the suspicion and distrust of al] 
religion which the clashing and quarrelling of 
their own orthodox churches of both schools, 
and of all schools of orthodoxy, is fast engen- 
dering, and turn al] to the advantage of a pure, 


Let us look to it, ere it is too Jate. 


F. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Mr Editor,—Having become convinced 
from a careful and attentive examination of 
the subject, that intemperance in men of 
educatiou may be commonly traced to the 
free use of wine, in their collegiate course, 
I ask the favor, that you would republish in 
your Journal, for the benefit of all concern- 
ed, the following extract from a speech by 
Professor Goodrich, of Yale College, before 
The Connecticut State Temperance Con- 
vention. I have seen nothing of late, which 
more fully confirms the result of my own 
observations, than the tale which he unfolds, 
and the arguments which accompany it. 

SEXAGENARIUS. 


‘Had I been called three years ago to 
express my views of the subject; thay would 
probably have been different from those IT 
entertain at present. I am now astonished 
that I did not take higher ground. But 
changes have since taken place, of immense 








importance. The inquiry hae shown that 
the causes of intemperance are situated far- 
ther back than is generally supposed.—I 
had a widow’s son committed to my partic- 
ular care. He was heir to a great estate. 
He went through the different stages of his 
education, and finally left Yale College with 
a good moral character, and with bright 
prospects. But during the course of his 


vanced, which I then supposed correct, that 
the use of wine was not only admissible, but 
areal auxiliary to the temperance cause. 
After he left college for a few years he con- 
tinued to be respectful to me. At length 
he became reserved—and the next I heard 
from him was, he rushed one night, uncere- 
moniously, into my room, and his appear- 
ance told the dreadful secret. He said he 
came to talk with me. He had been told 
during his senior year, that it was safe to 
drink wine, and by that idea he had been 
ruined. I asked if his mother knew this.— 
He said no, he had carefully concealed the 
secret from her. I asked him if he was such 
a slave that he could’ not abandon the hab- 
it? Talk not to me of slavery, said he, I 
am ruined, and before I go to bed, I shall 
quarrel with the bar-keeper of the Tontine, 
for brandy or gin to sate my burning thirst. 
In one month this young man was in his 
grave. It went to my heart. Wine is the 
cause of ruin to a great proportion of the 
young men in our country. Another con- 
sideration is, that the habits of conviviality 
and hospitality are now directed to the use 
of wine. Once it was the use of distilled 
liquor. ‘Toddy, and sling, and bitters were 
the fashion. 

Another fact. Breweries are increasing; 
millions of ‘capital, much of it changed from 
other uses—have been employed in this 
business. You have put out the fires of the 
distillery, and lighted the fires of breweries. 
But drunkenness from beer, as seen in Eng- 
land, is as bad as drunkenness from any 
thing else. 

‘ You give up your wire, and I will give 
up my rum,’ says the dram drinker. Once 
Mr G. said, he would not yield to this—now 
he thinks he ought, for the sake of check- 
ing intemperance. He would not speak for 
others—but for him it would be sin to do 
otherwise.’ 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE FREQUENCY OF SUICIDES. 


We can scarcely take up a Newspaper at the 
present day without finding its pages disfigured 
by the publication of some Suicide—The extent 
of the catalogue of suicides is indeed great ane 
appalling. But not one of its least causes, we 
fear, is their so frequent exposure to the public 
eye. For it is thus, by their being made popu- 
lar, that men become indifferent to their horrors, 
and callous to their guilt. When we first pe- 
ruse the unhappy tale of the Suicide, it speaks 
to us in tones of solemn warning, as it breaks 
with fearful terror upon our - wounded feelings, 
and we wonder indeed that the soul of any Chris- 
tian being can be so dead to its spiritual and 
immortal interests, as thus to bid defiance to its 
Heavenly Maker, and rush unbidden into His 
avenging presence. But such feelings are not 
of permanent duration. The palsy of Habit 
steals imperceptibly over thei, and they soon 
grow callous, The motives which prompt the 
Suicide seem to us more _palliating, as they are 


likewise to Society around him. The cold neg. 

lect, too, of friends, the bitter persecution of en. 

emies, the shafts of Poverty, the stings of Con. 

science—all these, to our superficial reflection, 

(superficial, necessarily from the frequency of the 

SS) may serve to cast some rays of excuse 
erthe dark and gloomy act, 


It was but lately that we were reading an ac. 
count of a suicide in a Southern Newspaper ; 
the Editor of which, not content with publishing 
the circumstances, must needs gloss them over 
with comments of his own, and attempt, :philo- 
sophically to excuse the deed!— Is it then 
come to this, that the Press, the great organ of 
Public Opinion, and guardian of Public Morals— 
is to teach men the innocency of self-murder, 
and thus promote crime by creating a sympathy 
for the criminal? We hope indeed for better 
auspices. Let the Public eye be at once direct- 
ed to the condition of the Press, and the axe of 
Reform be laid at its very root—Let the Pulpit 
extend its influence; and put forth its warning 
voice ; proclaiming the crime of the Suicide to 
be written in as living letters upon God’s statute 
book, as that of the most insatiate Murderer that 
ever breathed ! 


Let us, for a moment, glance at some of the 
motives which prempt to suicide, ‘The habit of 
thinking oneself a useless burden to society, the 
distinguishing feature of melancholy minds, is 
without donbt a strong incitement to the act. 
But surely no one need be useless, Every be- 
ing is endowed by his Creator with opportuni- 
ties and capacities which he can, and ought to 
improve—'T here is always something to be done. 
And it remains with the free will of each mem- 
ber of the community to decide, whether he 
shall be to it a burden or a benefit. 


Again, the Suicide may plead in his defence 
the want of relatives and friends to lament his 
fate. Perhaps he has no near relations. But 
who is there without some friend or acquaint- 
ance, whose bosom will not beat/with the pangs 
of distress at his tragic end? Perchance he has 
no family to mourn his untimely fate. But he 
is a member of the great Family of Man, each 
individual of which will feel the loss of a vibra- 
ting chord. They must all be thrown into con- 
sternation and mourning when they behold such 
an exemplar of crime held up to its -surviving 
members.. Perchance, too, he has no brother’s 
or sister’s eye to be watered with tears; but a 
tear will fill the Public eye, when it shall be- 
hold the duties he owed it to be violated, or its 
claims upon him defrauded. . 


Will men, then, still plead their inability to 
stem the current of human toils and troubles?— 
Will they never practise Christian resignation 
and study patience under their trials?—Or will 
they without a moment’s preparation or reflec. 
tion, thus madly throw themselvé before the 
bar of their Creator and Judge? to leave be. 
hind them in the agonies of despair their dear. 
est relatives, to bear upon their very frontlets 
the indelible memorial of their disgrace! 


To such beings we would say, pause, and re- 
flect! Reflect upon the causes that are to dash 
you over the fatal precipice, and perhaps you 
may be able io withstand them. Do they orig- 
inate in Melancholy?—in a settled contempt of 
the World’s trials and troubles? Let then Re- 
ligion be the solace of your trials, the balm of 
your consolation. Let the right culture of your 
immortal soul be the chief object of your aims 
in the feelirg that it is this that gives a colour- 
ing to all ohjects around—that, as this is happi- 
ly disposed, so will they prove objects of enter. 
tainment and delight. Reflect upon the char. 
acter of your Savior, who was a * Man of Sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief '—what a sub- 
lime picture he exhibited of the quality he so 
oft inculcated,—of patience under affliction !— 
And reflect moreover upon the sufferings of his 
Apostles and Followers, who were exposed to 
every extremity of trial and persecution and to 
whom ‘to die was gain,’ but in whose bosoms 
was never harhoured the thought of Suicide ! 
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THE SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE 
GOSPEL 

Among the Indians and others in North America. 

The Annual Sermon was delivered before 
this Ancient Society, on Thursday last, by 
Rev. Mr Putnam of Roxbury. His subject was 
religion, first as a matter of separate contem- 
plation, and secondly as mingling with the con- 
cerns of life. It was well suited to the ocea. 


selves, were expressed with much distinctnes: 
and force, | 

In the application of the discourse to the oc- 
casion, he spoke briefly of the Society’s efforts 
in behalf of the aborigines, who had _ wasted 
away before the approach /of civilization; and 
this being the case, the brethren of our ow? 
race had become, according to their necessities, 
the objects of its attention. At the preset! 
time the society is employing missionaries i 
the West, end aiming to prepare the way fo! 
erecting ‘ temples of God amidst the shrines 0! 
Mammon,’ Thus though the native races, fo! 
which the preaching”of the words of eternal |i! 
was primarily designed are well nigh extind 
in the parts of North America, known at ti 
time of the origid of the society, there remait! 
a wide field for ifs missionary operations amor 
those who have Bone out from the midst of 08 


PROFESSOR STUART ON COLOSSIANS I!.! 

Two commbnications, wholly independent # 
each other, are inserted in this day’s Regis 
relating to Professor Stuart's criticism and 
soning upon {Colossians II: 9, ‘For in »# 
[Christ] dweljeth all the fullness of the 6 
head [divinify] bodily.” Some coincident 
may be expegted in the remarks of differe® 
writers, on argument so unsound ia 
opinion, as that of Professor Stuart on the we 
in question ; but both of our corresponde™ 
each in his own way, has sufficiently ¢*? 
the weakness off the Professor’s reasonié: 
shown that, if it\proves any thing respecting 
triune God, it profes a great deal too 
It far outruns the nations of the Hindus resp" 
ting the multitude of divine incarnations 
would muake divinitigs of the whole ™ 

















daily brought to our notice, The victim, per- 
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PITAPH. 
The following Epitaph upon the late Rev. 


Thomas Cary of Newburyport, written by his 
late son, the Rev. Samuel Cary, Junior Pastor 
of King’s Chapel, was put into our hands by a 
friend, Its publication in the Register will, 
we trust, be peculiarly gratifying to those who 
knew the man thus commemorated; and the 
composition will please all readers of taste, as 
being remarkable for its neat and appropriate 


character. 
EPITAPH, 


8. FILIUS, PATRI. 
Sacred to the memory 
; of the 
Rev. Thomas Cary, 4, M. 
Senior Pastor of the 
First Religious Society in this town, 
Born, Oct. 18,1745. Grad. at Harv. Univ. 1761. 
Ordained May 11, 1768. Died, Nov. 24, 1798. 
A Man 
Of strong, comprehensive, and improved mind, 
Of active and extended benevolence, engaging 
manners, 
Fervent piety and inflexible integrity. 
A Preacher, 

Plain, evangelical, earnest and pathetic, 
Deeply impressed with the importance of his 
office, 

He spoke with dignity, force, and feeling ; 
Enlightening the understandings of his hearers, 
And warming their hearts 
A firm believer in the religion he taught, 

It was his support and consolation, 

The rule of his life and the ground of his hopes. 
A good and respected citizen 
A kind husband, a most affectionate Father, 
And a most ardent friend. 

He was just, candid and sincere ; 
Charitable without ostentation 
Affable without pride, 

Proving his faith by his works, 

And looking to Jesus for his reward. 

In the 43d year of his age 
It pleased God to take him off from his labors 
By a stroke of the palsy. 

Twenty years he Janguished under the pressure 
of infirmities 
But he was patient and God rewarded him. 
Though his usefulness was diminished 
His friends never forgot him. 

To the last 
He had their warmest affections, their reverence, 

And their sympathy. ¢ 
He felt this, and was happy. 
His sufferings had prepared him for his departure 
The messenger came at midnight 
And 
He was ready. 
God will remember his servant at the last day. 





FRENCH CLAIMS. 

We perceive that a convention has lately been 
held, consisting of delegates from the principal 
commercial states, to take measures for procur- 
ing the action of Congress on the claims of 
those American citizens who suffered from 
French spoliations previous to the treaty be- 
tween France and the United States, which 
was fully ratified in December 1801. The 
claims are_on our own government, and can be 
fairly made valid for principal and interest. 
They are grounded if we understand the matter 
rightly, on the facts that the French government 
in its negotiations with the United States previ- 
ous to the treaty of 1801, was ready to recog- 
nise those claims, if the government of the 
United States would stipulate a full and entire 
recognition of former treaties—such a stipulation 
or a new treaty being the alternative insisted on 
by France ; and that the government of the 
United States, having by a new treaty abandon- 
ed the claims of its citizens on France, is in du- 
ty bound to indemnify them. 

The validity of these clajms has at different 
times been acknowledged by committees of Con- 
gress, and by one or the other houses; but 
obstacles have been placed in the way of any 
favorable result to the sufferers, or the business 
has been postponed for that of a more public 
kind 
upon which an appeal to the justice and honor 
of the government can be more fully sustained; 
and while it is impatient to exact the fulfilment 
of its contracts for the benefit of its citizens 
with foreign powers, it is to be presumed that 
it will not subject itself hereafter to the charge 
of flagrant injustice, by longer delay to ful- 
its own obligations. 


There is no subject of a similar nature, 





A CREED. 
Inthe 23d French National Synod, assembled 


at Alez in the Cevennes, the articles of the 
Synod of Dort were adopted, and its doings 


were characterized as ‘a most effectual remedy 
for the reformation of the Church, and the 


grubbing up of heresies in the article of pre- 
destination and its dependencies.’ In addition 
to this the form of an oath was adopted, which 
was to be admintered to all who should be ad 
mitted into any office or employment in the 
schools and Universities of the Huguenots as an 


indispensable qualification. It may be recom- 


mended as a convenient substitute for periodi- 
cal oaths to stick by a creed, or for subscrip- 
tions to formulas for an indefinite time, since it 
once for all binds a man to the true faith, so 
long as he shall live. | 


‘IN. .N. do swear and protest before God 
and this Holy Assembly that I do receive, ap- 
prove, and embrace all the doctrines taught and 
decided by the Synod of Dort, as perfectly 
agreeing with the Word of God and the con 
fession of our churches. 1 swear and promise to 
pergevere in the profession of this doctrine dur- 
ing my whole life, and to defend it with the 
utmost of my power; and that I will never, 
neither by preaching nor teachings in the 
schools, nor by writing, depart from it. I de- 
clare also, and I protest that I reject and con- 
demn the doctrine of the Arminifans, because 
it makes God’s election. to dépend upon the 
mutable will of man; and for that it doth ex- 
tenuate and make null and vojd the grace of 
God: it eXalteth man, and the power of free- 
Will to his destruction; it reduceth into the 
Church of God, old ejected Pelagianisme, and 
18a mask and vizard for Popery to creep in 
among us, under that disguise, and subverteth 
all assurance of everlasting life and happiness. 
And so may God keep me and be propitious to 
me, as | swear all this, without any ambiguity, 


| 


®quivocation, or mental reservation.’ 
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New Pusutcations. We are obliged to 
postpone our brief notices of several, new pub- 
lications on our table till next week. . 





AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the American Antiquarian 
Society-was holden at. Worcester, on the 24th ult. 
In the absence of the President the chair was taken 
by the Hon. John Davis, of the U. 8. Senate, one of 
the Vice Presidents of the Society. 

The semi-annual Report of the Council of the So- 
ciety, relating to its general concerns, was read by 
Edward D Bangs, Esq. from which it appeared that 
the institutions was in a highly flourishing condition 
Considerable accessions had been, made during the 
last year tothe Library, by liberal donations, receiv- 
ed from individuals and societies, affording ample ev- 
ideuce that the Society has friends who properly un- 
derstand and appreciate its objects. Among these 
was particularly noticed the donation from Hon. 
Thomes L. Winthrop, President of the Society, of a 
book entitled EVANGELIA GoTHIca; a quarto vol- 
ume, containing the Four Evangeliats in the Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon languages, printed at Dort, in Hol- 
land, in 1665. This rare volume, containing the only 
considerable specimen extant of the written Gothic, 
the ancient stock of the English and other Northern 
European languages, was procured by Gov, Winthrop 
expressly for the Library of the Antiquarian Society. 

The same gentleman likewise presented to the So- 
ciety a cabinet desk, ‘which formerly belonged to 
Gov. Belcher, (the Governor of Massachusetts from 
1730 to 1740,) now in a state of perfect preservation, 
and well adapted for use, as well as to gratify curi- 
osity. 

Notice was also taken of a work recently publish- 
ed, being a compilation of ancient documents from 
the public Archives of the State of Connecticut, by 
R. R. Hinman, Esq. Secretary of that State. This 
work is dedicated to the Antiquarian Seejety in com- 
plimentary terms, anda copy presented to the Libra- 
ry by the compiler. 

A catalogue of the Library, now consisting of 
about twelve thousand volumes, was stated to be in 
the course of publication at Worcester, whish will 
probably make a volume of five hundred pages, of 
which nearly one hundred are now printed. The 
superintendence of this publication has been commit- 
ted to by the Council to a committee, of which Dr 
John Park is chairman; aud a vote of thanks was 
awarded to that gentleman for the attention bestowed 
by him in the performance of this laborious se.vice. 
The catalogue had been chiefly prepared by the late 
Librarian, Christopher C. Baldwin, Esq. whose pre- 
mature and lamented decease occasioned an unexpect- 
ed delay iu the publication. 

The vacancy in the office of Librarian had not been 
filled, but the duties continued to be discharged by 
Mr Fisher. 

The Report of the Council having been accepted, 
tha Committee of Publication, through their Chair- 
man, Dr Park, reported that the second volume of the 
transactions and collections of the Society had been 
printed, and the editior consisting of five hundred 
copies was at the disposal of the Society. A copy of 
the volume was at the same time delivered to the 
chair. It appearing that the leading article in the 
volume had been prepared by the Honorable Albert 
Gallatin, of New York, it was unanimously voted, 
that the Publishing Committee be instructed to ten- 
der the thanks of the Society to that gentlefhan for 
his valuable contributions to the volume, and that 
forty copies of the work be placed at his disposal. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to the Committee 
of Publication for their acceptable services. 

The following gentlemen were then re-elected 
Officers of the Society :— 

Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop, LL. D., President. 

** John Davis, U. S. Senate, ‘ 
*¢ Joseph Story Sup. Court, U.S. V. Presidents 

Hon. Benj Russell, Hon. Levi Lincoln, LL. D., 
Edward D. Bangs, Esq. Rev. Charles Lowell, D. D., 
Hon, James C. Merrill, Samuel M. Burnside, Esq., 
John Park, M. D. Frederick W. Paine, Esq., John 
Green, M. D. Joseph Willard, Esq., Counsellors. 

His Excellency Edward Everett, LL. D., 

Foreign Corresponding Secretary. 

Hon. Rejoice Newton, Rec. Secretary. 

William Lincoln, Esq., Dom. Cor. Secretary. 

Samuel Jennison, Esq., Treasurer. 

n ‘ . . 
Ceorge Polson, tb. 
Alfred D. Foster, Esp. 
The Auditing of the Semi-Annual Account, ren- 

dered by the Treasurer, was committed to the Hon, 
Daniel Waldo. 
The meeting of the Society was then dissolved. 


Com. of Publication. 





ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Rev. John B. Wight late of Wayland, has received 
and excepted an invitation to take the Pastoral charge 
of the First Congregational Society in Castine, Me. 


Installation at Scituate.—On Wednesday Oct. 26, 
Rev. 8. J. May, late of Brooklyn Conn. was installed 
as pastor of the Congregational church in Scituate 
(South) as successor of the late Rev. Samuel Deane. 
The order of exercises was as follows: Introductory 
Prayer and Scriptures, by Mr Sweet of Kingston, 
Sermon by Mr Francis of Watertown; Prayer of In- 
stallation, by Mr Moore of Duxbury ; Charge by Dr 
Kendall, of Plymouth ; Right Hand of Fellowship,by 
Mr Sewall of Scituate: Address to the Society by Mr 
Hall of Dorchester; Concluding Prayer by MrPhipps 
of Cohasset. 

The following original Hymn, by a member of the 
society, was performed. 

O Thou! whose chariot is the wind, 

Whose word all worlds obey, 


Before whose throne archangels bow, 
O hear us while we pray. 


Thy servant, whom thy Providence 

Hath set to guard thy sheep, 
Give him the strength, the power, the grace, 
' The will, his charge to keep. ° 


Inspire his soul with holy zeal 
To herald forth thy truth, 

To cheer and comfort hoary age ; 
To guide and counsel youth. 


To soothe the mourner, be his care, 
And point him to thy word :— 

The fearful, doubting, trembling one, 
To lead him to his God. 


Pastor and people bless, O Lord ! 
And may they ne’ er be riven, 

Till, call’d by death, they part in time, 
To meet again in Heaven. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
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Jehns, to make room upon the deck for the caravan. 
The passengers were thus deprived of a part of the 
usual means of escape in case of disaster. An effort 
was made to put. overboard a la Omnibus, upon 
which to escape ; but its great all , (being nearly 
two tons) prevented its being doue. Our informant 
then, with several other passengers, took to the only 
remaining boat. The remaining passengers, among 
whom were a number of women ahd children, were 
driven overboard by the flames. The scene at that 
time, it need hardly be said, was truly terrific. Wo- 
men threw their intants overboard and leaped after 
them. Other passengers, both male and female, se- 
cured ropes to the vessel, and lowered themselves 
over the side. This precaution was rendered una- 
vailing to many of them by the ropes being burnt off. 
One man having secured a quantity of silver dollars 
to his person, lowered himself down to the water’s 
edge, with the intention of seizing a spar, but no 
sooner let go his hold, than, owing to the weight of 
his silver, he sunk to rise no more. Six horses be- 
longing to the Caravan were backed overboard ; three 
of them instinctively swam towards the nearest land; 
the other three swam around the boat until they sunk 
exhausted. A large elephant belonging to the Men- 
agerie having retreated to a part of the boat :which 
the fire had not reached, mounted his fore feet upon 
the rail, in which position he remained till about 4 
o’clock. apparently calculating, with the characteris- 
tic sagacity of the animal, the prospects of escape, 
when it became too hot for him, and he leaped over- 
board, carrying with him as he slid down the vessel’s 
side, several of the passengers who were still cling- 
ing there. His immense weight probably carried 
him to the bottom ere he rose, as he reappeared after 
some time at considerable distance. This animal al- 
se instinctively swam towards the nearest land; but 
as the boat was by this time drifted four or five miles 
out to sea, he must have perished. The rest of the 
Menagerie, consisting of Lions, Tigers, &c. were al- 
lowed to become a prey te the flames, as on account 
of their ferocity, it was deemed dangerous to loose 
them. 

The Revenue Cutter on the Castine station, which 
made her appearance at the scene, declined on vari- 
ous pretences, going alongside of the Royal Tar, but 
sent her boats after sometime to the rescue of the 
survivors. The Royal Tar continued to drift out to 
sea, and the light of the conflagration was visible till 
nine o’clock in the evening, when it suddenly disap- 
peared, and the boat is supposed to have sunk ; being 
about twenty miles from where she took fire. 


Capt. Reed’s letter to the steamboat agent at Port- 
land, 
Istx Hout, 26th October 1836. 

Dear Sir,—I am sorry to inform you of the loss of 
the Royal Tar, by fire yesterday afternoon, about 
two o’clock, crossing Penobscot Bay about two miles 
from Fox Islands. The firemen had let the steam 
down by some accident, and we-were obliged to an- 
chor, and when abeut half an hour at anchor, we 
found her on fire under the deck and over the boiler. 
We instantly set our force pump at work with the 
hose, but the men could not stand at the pump for 
the smoke; and by this time, the flames coming up 
the hatch of the Engine Room, there was no hope of 
putting it out, and we took to the boats, two in num- 
ber. I got possession of one, and some ‘passengers of 
the other, 16 of them in number--and they pulled 
from us and made the best of their way for the shore. 
I lay near the boat for some time, and those on 
board slipped the cable, and made sail for the nearest 
island, the wind blowing a gale from the N.W. By 
tuis time I saw a schooner coming toward us, which 
proved to be the small cutter from Belfast. I board- 
ed her and put all in from my boat and returned to 
the steamboat, which by this time was one sheet of 
flame, and people leaving her in all directions. We 
succeeded in saving about 40, and I suppose there 
are about 25 lost. It was the most awful scene I 
ever saw. Mr Sherwood was on board, who behaved 
with the greatest coolness. 

I have no blame to attach to any body as regards 
the fire—I think it was pure aceident. 
™ We expect to get a schooner tomorrow and send the 
passengers on in her. You will please forward the 
deck passengers to Boston free of expense, for they 
have lost all they had—as well as every body else. 
I saved nothing, not even my money. There was 
no time to think of any thing but life. Capt. Wait 
of Portland, was on board, who behaved with much 
coolness, and he had a very narrow escape for his 
life; he was overboard for about one hour and a half, 
hanging en by the stern. + 
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ad all the caravan on board, six horses, onc” 
elephant, lions, &c: The wild beasts were burnt. 
The elephant and herses jumped overboard, and I do 
not know where they went. 

Iintend goimg back to St. John the first opportu- 
nity with the crew that are saved, which are all 
hands except two men, one woman stewardess, 

Had our fire engine been on deck we could have 
put the fire out easily. It is a great oversight having 
a fire engine to work below. 

I have nothing particular to write further. I do 
not fee! like writing or any thing else. I am very 
— from over exertion, but hope to be better short- 

y 


The people here have been very kind indeed, and 
we are as well off as can be expected. 
I remain your most obedient, 
THOMAS REED. 
Leonard Billings, Esq. Portland. 





[From the N. Orleans Bee.] 


Mexico.--The schooner Creole, Capt. Cornier, ar- 
rived yesterday from Tampico and bringa us regular 
filesof Mexican papers. ‘The yellow fever had made 
its appearance in Tampico. We have the Gaceta de 
Tamaulipas, to the 13th ult. and the Diario del 
Gobierno to the 7th ult both are inclusive. We 
find little in them of interest relative to the affairs of 
the republic. 

The proeedings of the Mexican Congress possess 
considerablé importance, as effecting the commerce 
of the Uuited States. Among other measures, we 
find the discussion upon the project of admitting 
Spanish vessels in the several ports, as proposed by 
D. Caudalope Victoria, formerly Vice President. 

In the sitting of 22d August, the Deputy of Vilimil 
presented a project of a law for the withdrawal of 
copper coin and authorizing the government to bor- 
row foreign capital to an amount sufficient to redeem 
this money. The loan to be gauranteed by a spe- 
cial morgage upon the half per cent taxes of the gov- 
ernment upon rural and urbane property. 

The consideration of this law was referred to the 
committee of interior relations: no report has yet 
been made by them. 

The voluntary subscriptions are being made 
through all the principal cities of the republic, for the 
purpose of aiding the government in putting an end to 
‘the war in Texas. The contributions continue to 
ba so small that if the government rely upon them 
solely, in order to resume the campaign, they may as 
well postpone it to the Greek Calendas. 

A convoy left Mexico on the 22d August under 
the conducta of Col. Francisco Gazay transporting 
the munitions, the linen and military stores of the 
army against Texas. 

The message of the President of the U. S. relative 
to the question of the acknowledgment of the inde- 





[From the Essex Register.] 


Loss of Steamboat Royal Tar.—We are indebted 
to a friend who arrived in this city on Saturday eve- 
ning from Portland, for the following painfully inter- 
esting particulars of the destruction of the steamboat 
Royal Tar. He learnt them from a passenger on 
board her, who escaped—one the proprieotrs of the 
Menagerie, which the Royal Tar was bringing from 
St. Johns to Portland. 

The steamboat Royal Tar, Capt. Reed, on her pas- 
sage from} St. Johns, N. B. togPortland, having en- 
countered a gale came to anchor within about a mile 
of Fox Island, on poe & the 25thinst. While ly- 
ing there, about 2 o’clock on the afternoon of that 
day, she was discovered to be on fire in or near the 
coal room. The boilers at the time were without 
water. The passengers were assembled in the cabin 
and about sitting down to dinner, when it was an- 
nounced to them that the boat was on fire! This 
fact had already been known to the crew some time, 
and they had been engaged in unavailing efforts to 
extinguish it, without giving the alarm! Had it 
sooner been made known to the passengers, some of 
whom were experienced men, the fire might possi- 
bly have been extinguished, or the destruction of 
the boat been attended with less loss of life. As it 
was all efforts to extinguish the flames seemed use- 
less;aud the only hope of escape seemed to be to run 
the boat on shore. With this view the anchor was 
slipped. The foresail having already become a prey 
to the devouring element, a jib, the only available 
sail, was hoisted; but the flames blew into it, and 
burnt it immediately. It blowing a gale off shore, 
the boat, loosed from her moorings, without steam or 
sail, began to drift to sea The captain, with a few 
of the passengers, secured their own safety by taking 
to one of the It should be remembered that 
one or two of the steamer’s boats had been Jeft at St. 


pendence of Texas seemed to have made great im- 
pression in Mexico, if we are to judge from the ed- 
itorial articles in the official paper, 





FOREIGN. 


Papers heve been received from Malaga to the 
24th Sept. and from Madrid, which bring the follow- 
ing intelligence. . 

Spain.—From the Madrid papers we gather that 
a new Ministry has been appointed. The official 
decree calling them to office is not in our possession, 
but from other public documents these papers con- 
tain, we learn D. Juan Alvarezy Mendizabel was 
Minister of Finances, the Marquis Rodil Minister of 
War, and that the rest of the cabinet consisted of 
Jose Maria Calatrava, Ramon Gil de ta Caadra, Joa- 
quin Maria Lopez, and Jose Landero, their functions 
we cannot aseertain. 

Shortly after the sailing of the Empress from Mal- 
aga the following Proclamation was issued by the 
Govenor of this place, of which the following is a 
translation :— 


The chief of the staffin a private letter to me, da- 
ted from Carolina on the 22d of this moth, gives me 
the pleasing intelhgence that the rebels under Go- 
mez, united with those under Serrador, Quilez, Es- 
peranza and others, making in all 14,000 men, have 
been completely defeated at Villarrobledo, on the 
right bank of the river Manzanares, by Gen Espar- 
tera’s division under the command of Brigadier Alaix, 
$000 prisoners, all the baggage, a large number 
killed, and the complete dispersion of the rebels are 
the trophies of this brilliant victory, which is a happy 
accompaniment to that obtained in Navarre, by our 
brave General Oraa. 








Malaga, 24th Pagnaeber, 1836. 


vAN ANToNn1IO EseaLante. 





This would appear to be a very important success. 
The , Sowevir, seem oo be ia all parts of 
Spain. From a decree making a provision for the 
support of the clergy, and on the subject of the finan- 
ces, it would seem that Mendizabal is again making 
efforts to restore something like order in the admin- 
istration of the government. 


Portugal.—The Diario de Gabierno published 
at Lisbon on the 10th of September, contains the 
Proclamation issued by the Queen. Her acceptance 
of the resignation of ail the late Ministers in conse- 
quence, and the appointment of others. The follow- 
ing are the Members-of the present Cabinet: 

Conde de Lumiares, Minister of War and President 
of the Council, 

Manoel do Silva Passos, Minister of the Interior. 

Manoel Antonio Lopez Vicira de Castro, Minister 
of Ecclesiastical A fairs. 

Visconte de Sa da Bandeira, Minister of Finances 
and ad interim Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Antonio Cesar de Vasconcellos Correa, Minister of 
the Navy. 

We have no other papers either before or after the 
above date, and in consequence are uninformed as to 
the causes that produced this unexpected change. 
The following is a translation of the proclamation. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 

In accordance with representations, that have re- 
cently been made to me by a great number of citi- 
zens, and induced by other demonstrations of the na- 
tional will in favor of the restoration of the political 
constitution of the kingdom, of the 23d of September, 
1822, with such modifications as circumstances re- 

uire, [ freely declare, that the said constitution is in 
ull force, and direct that the general Cortes of the 
Portuguese nation shall be immediately convened ; 
the members of which, besides the ordinary powers 
they possess, shall be invested with power to make 
those inodifications in the constitution which they 
may think proper. 

The Minister and Secretary of State of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, ad interim, will carry this de- 
cree into execution, and take prompt measures to 
receive my oath to the Constitution, and for the meet- 
ing of the Cortes. 

Given in the palace de Necessidades on the 10th 
Sept. 1836. THE QUEEN. 


Madrid papers to the 18th of Sept. contain further 
details of the circumstances which led to the pro- 
clamation of a new constitution at Lisbon. It appears 
that for some time previous a general dissatisfaction 
was evincod by the people of that city against the 
Minister Freire, and that ou the arrival there on the 
9th of Sept. of some opposition deputies from the pro- 
vinces of tha Duoro and Upper Beira, this dissatis- 
faction was manifested by the demonstrations of joy 
with which these deputies were received, the Tagus 
was covered with boats filled with people, and on 
their landing they were accompanied by an immense 
crowd to their lodgings. The Government had taken 
measures to prevent any events of serious conse- 
pene following, but they appear to have been fruit- 
ess. 

At night the battallions of te National Guards 
who were under arms, joined the troops of the line, 
and proclaimed the Constitution of 1822. A deputa- 
tion was sent by them to the Queen requiring her to 
proclaim the Constitution of 1822, and dismiss her 
ministers. This was immediately conceded, and the 
Coumt de Lameares and Viscouut Sa da Bandeiro, 
were directed to form a new ministry. No excesses, 
it is said, were committed, except the breaking of the 
windows of the palace of the Duke de Palmella. 

The ex-ministers, Freire and Carbaho had disap- 
peared, and it was supposed they were sesreted in 
the Queen’s palace, whose husband, Don Fernando, 
was believed to be inimical to the change. An ap- 
prehension was entertained that the Queen would 
endeavor to escape on board of one of the vessels of 
the English squadron in the Tagus, which has been 
considerably reinforced, and consisted of three ships 
of the line and many smaller vessels. 

On the morning of the 10th, a considerable activity 
was observed in the Brittish squadron, the boats 
were lowered and filled with marines, three of them 
had guns on board, ane they approached in a line 
near to the Belem Quay. The National Guards im- 
mediately ran to arms, and were joined by the troops 
of the line that were encamped at Origue. At one 
o’clock they proceeded with their chiels to the palace 
of Las Necessidades. A deputation of officers re- 
paired to the Queen to demand an expression of her 
adhesion to the constitution. The whole corpse di- 
plomatiqus weoe with her with the exception of the 
Spanish Minister. Her majesty after conferring 
with the Brittsh Ambassador, signed the decree we 
publish abova, and subsequently the troops marched 
off after passing befose her, stationed at the balcony. 
Those who directed this movement not being entire- 
ly satisfiad,—the Count de Lumiares prevailed on the 
Queen and her husband to swear to the Constitution 
in the Muncipal Hall, whither she proceeded in a 
carriage with him, and there they both took the oath 
required. 

It was said that all the foreign Ministers except the 
Spanish, have protested against the act of the Queen, 
which they assert she was compelled to perform by 
violence: The English steam boat was detained till 
the 11th, when she left Lisbon, taking with her the 
protests of the diplomatic corps, and other interesting 
despatches. 





A lecture will be delivered at the Warren 
St Chapel, under the direction of the Society 
for the Prevention of Pauperism, on Thursday 
Evening next at 7 o’clock, by Mr Artemas Sy- 
monds, Agent of the Society. The public gen- 
erally dre invited to attend. 

Nov 4. E, Weston Jr. Sec. 
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MARRIAGES. 





In this city by Rev. Dr Lowell, Mr S. S. Ball to 
Miss E. H. daughter of Levi Brigham, Esq. 

In South Boston by, Rev. Mr Whitemore, Mr 
Reuben Deleuce, to Miss Sarah G. daughter of Ca- 
leb Taylor. 

In Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr Muzzy, Mr Alan- 
son Bigelow, of this city, to Miss Ann Rebecca, el- 
dest daughter of Isiah Bengs. 








DEATHS. 











In Richmond, Va. 19th ult Miss Slowey Hays, 
daughter of the late Moses M. Hays, of Boston. 

In Burlington, Vt. at the house of her son (Prof. 
Terrey) Mrs Mary, wife of Dr Joseph Torrey, of 
Salem, 65. 

In Worcester, 29th ult. at the residence of {Dr 
Woodward, Dr. Thomas G. Lee, Physician and Su- 
perintendant of the McLean Asylum for the Insane 
at Charlestown, 28: 

















ry°HE SOUTHERN ROSE, Edited by Mrs C. 
| Gilman, Author of ‘ Recollections of a House- 
Keeper, &c. &ce. 

The fifth volume of this interesting periodcal hav- 
ing just commenced, a good opportunity is offered for 
subscribing. ; 

‘The Rose’ contains a variety of departments in 
miscellaneous literature, viz.—Original Tales, and 
Sketches of Life, Scenery and Character.—The Exo- 
tie, or Translations of Valuable Compositions from 
Foreign Languages.—The Pruning Knife, or regular 
criticism of Foster’s Republication of the Foreign 
Reviews.— Moral and Religious, principally original. 
—The Turf Seat Shade or notices of Books.—The 
Flower Vase, or choice paragraphs of miscellaneous 
literature.—The Leaf and Stem Basket, or Items 
conveying the most interesting intelligence of the 
day,—and lastiy,—Original ee 9 

The success, which the Rose has met with, and 
the known literary merit of its editress, are sufficient 

fs of its worth. : 

Terms.—The Rose is published every fortnight in 
a quarto form, on fine paper at the low price of two 
dollars per annum, 

Subscriptions received by the Agent at Messrs 
OTIS, BROADERS & CO. 147 Washington st. 0 15 





Hen BOOK. The Chapel Hymn Book sec- 
ond edition with additional hymns, just pub- 
lished by 8. G. Simpkins, Court street. 





m New Editlon—Price reduced, 
~ BROOKS’ PRAYERS: — 

N_ press and will shortly be published by James 
I Mnnroe & Co. 134 Washington St. Price 42 ets 
On fine peper 75 cts. Cn extra peper and in extra 
binding $2 for Christmas presents. 3tis Nov 5. 











THE YOUNG LADIES FRIEND. 


A NEW unique, and exceedingly inleresting Book 
written in a plain and familiar style, by a Lady, 
on the important subject of the improvement ef time 
—doinestic economy—nursing the sick—behavior of 
the sick—means of preserving haalth—behavior to 
Gentlemen—-conversation--V isits~-Trayelling=- Men- 
tal culture, &c. ‘ 
‘It is a manual of christian politeness written by 
ose well acquainted with the usages of society. it 
inculcates a constant regard to the happinas and com- 
fort of others in small things as well as great, and ju- 
diciously points out tlie means by which they may be 
promoted, and, at the same timo it is mrijten in an 
unassuming and agreeable manner. f 

Published this day at COLMAN’S Literary Rooms, 
121 Washington st. “ n5 





THE POOR RICH MAN 
ND The Rich Poor Man—-by the author of ‘ Hope 
. Leslie,’ ‘The Linwoods,’ §c. This day received 
and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington 
and School streets. nov 5 





TABLES OF 
ONTEMPORARY Chronology, from the Creation 
-to A. D. 1825. * Remember the days of old.— 
Consider the years of many generations.’ A few cop- 
ies may be had at COLMAN’S, 121 wereeee f: 
: nov. 





YOUNG LADY'S FRIEND. 


UST received by JAMES MUNROE & CO. the 
Young Lady’s Friend, by Mrs Farrar. 
Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st. 
ONVERSATIONAL PHRASES AND DIA- 
LOGUES, in English and French,-—in press and 
will be issued immediately. Thisis an elementary 
work, intended particularly for the use of schools, be- 
ing compiled chiefly from the last (18th) edition of 
Bellenger’s ‘ Elementary Phrases,’ which, within a 
short time, has passed through eighteen successive 
editions in Paris. JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
n5 


nov 5 














DAM’S EULOGY ON MADISON. ‘An Eu- 
logy on the Life and Character of James Madi 
son, fouath President of the United States, delivered 
Sept. 29 1836, by John Quincy Adams. Just receiv. 
ed by J@MES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st. 





EWEY’S SERMON, on the moral importance 
of Cities, and the moral means for their reforma- 
tion, particularly on a ministry for the poor in cities. 
Just received by JAMES MUNROE & Co 134 
Washington street. n5 





STORIA, by Irving. Just received by JAMES 

MUNROE & CO., Astoria, or Anecdotes of an 
Entesprise beyond the Rocky Mountains, by Wash- 
ington Irving, 2 vols, 8vo. 134 Washington st. u5 





te te JESUITISM, by a Protestan;, 1 
vol. Just received by JAMES MRNROE & Co. 
134 Washington street. n4 





VALUABLE SECOND HAND BOCK? 
UST received by JAMES MUNRCE & 
follows : 
Heyne’s Homer 8 vols. 8vo. vellum gilt splendid 
edition 
Buxtorff’s Hebrew Lexicon folio 
Hammond on New Testament folio vellum 
Bingham’s Works 2 vols. folio vellum 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History 
Theological Repository 4 vols. 
Christian Examiner old and new series 
Disciple : : do 
Marsh’s Michaelis 6 vols. 
White’s Sermons 
William Law’: Works 
Calvanism Improved 
Dodd’s Sermons 
Coles on Divine Sovereignty, very scarce and val- 
uable ‘ 
Blanchard on Regeneration 
Parker’s Old Testamest illustrated 
Historic Defence of Experimental Religion 2 vols. 
| Bishop Horne’s Discourses 2 vols. &c. &c. 
For sale at Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st. 
oct 29 





ee aS HUSBAND’S BOOK, or a Manual of 

the Duties, moral, religious, and domestic, im- 
posed by the relations of married life, by the author 
of the Young Wife’s Book. Just received By 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st. 029 





HANNINGON SLAVERY--4th edition. Pub- 

lished by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington street. Opinions of the English Press. ‘ As 
an eloquent denunciation of the evils of Slavery, and 
a powerful pleading in behalf of the Slave, we have 
not met with its equal. It is rich in the same inten- 
sity of moral purpose, the same elevation of principle, 
and exquisite elegance and heauty of expression, 
which impart so profound a charm to all the writings 
of this purest of Philanthropists.” [Scott’s Times, 
June 22d.) / o 22 





A TEACHER WANTED. 
Wore in a private family, a young lady capable 

‘Y of teaching the different branches of a plain 
English education. 

Apply, postage paid, to the subscriber residing near 
Middletown, New Castle City, Deleware, stating 
terms &e. o 22 JOHN EDDOWES. 
GENEVA CATECHISM 1ST PART. 

UST published ‘ Abstract of Sacred History; be- 

ing the first part of the Geneva Catechism ’—thitd 
edition with abridgements and emendations. 

The above work has been out of print for several 
years, but the demand still coutinuing the subscriber 
has been induced to issue the improved edition. 

BENJ. H. GREENE 124 Washington St. 

o 22. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER NO. 4. 


fy day published No. 4 of ‘ The Sunday School 
Teacher, and Children’s Friend.’ . In this num- 
ber is commenced * A Key to Allen’s Questions.’ 

N.B. This work is published on the 15th of every 
mouth,—Terms $1. 50 per year. Apply to the sub- 
scriber, 


BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Washington st. 





015 





HANOVER LYCEUM. 

HE Board of Managers of this Institution, believ- 
T ing that a series of Lectures upon a few subjects, 
will be more advaritageous and useful to the mem- 
bers, and more beneficial to scienee,; than single and 
disconnected lectures, have made the following ar- 
rangements fer the present season : 

A course of Lectures on the Early Inhabitants of 
America, illustrated by diagrams, by Dr J. V.C. 
Smith. 

A course on Chemistry, by Professor Webstar, of 
Harvard University. 

A course on Animal Magnetisin, by Dr Poyen, of 
Paris. 

Two.Lectures on the Romance of the Seas, by 
Hon. Rufus Choate; and a Lecture from Rev. Jared 
Sparks. 

There will also be occasional public debates, 

The Lectures will commence on the evening of 
the first Monday of November, at the Lyceum Hall, 
Hanover street, and will continue of each successive 
Monday evening for twenty-fiur weeks. The num- 
ber of tickets is limited, the price two dollars each, to 
admit a gentleman and two ladies: they are for sale 
at Dr Erench’s 181 Hanover street; at Light & 
Stearns’s, 1, Cornhill, and by the Treasurer. 

Persons purchasing tickets and subseribing to the 
Constitution, become members of the Lyceum. 
EBENEZER SMITH, Jun., Rec. Sec. 


08 epistf 





THE MATHEMATICAL MISCELLANY 
i the press, and will be published. on the 10th of 
Nov. 1836, Number 2 of The Mathematical Mis- 
cellany ; 2 semiannual publication, containirg origi- 
nal articles on Mathematical subjects by mea of sci- 
ence in this country, solutions to the questions pro- 
posed in Number 1, and new questions for solution 
in succeeding numbers. A Junior Department is al- 
so added for the use of students in colleges and acad- 
emies; price $2 per annum. 
Persons wishing to subscribe for the work will 
please address, post paid, ‘ To the Editor of the Math- 
ematical Miscellany; at the Institute, Flushing, Long 
Island, N. Y.’ 029 





ACKENZIES WORKS. The miscellaneous 
works of Henry Mackenzie, Esq. complete in 


One vol. 
. The diverting Histo John Bull and Brother 
5 ee hee: New edition. Just 


a 


Jonathan. 





- JAMES MUNROE & CO. 





WW ORCESTER'S READING BOOKS.— = 
1. WORCESTER’S SECOND BOOK FOR 
READING AND SPELLING. ee 

Those who have used Mr Worcéster’s Primer are 
aware of his pecufiar talenfs in rendering those asu- 
ally ‘dry subjects” interesting to childreu.; and to 
them it is sufficient to say, that the Second Book has 
the same attractive cheracter as the First, 

ll. A THIRD BOOK FOR READING AND 
SPELLING; with simple Rules and Instructions for 
avoiding common Errors. By Samuel Worcester. 
The plan and charactér of this work is different 
from any other now in use. Each lesson is preceded 
by a Rule and List of Errors; and the reading is de- 
signed to be rendered not merely aa exercise, but a 
study requiring the use of the mind. We approve 
of the plan ot this book ; itis just such a one as is 
neeced, and we hope it will be adopted in every 
school in the country.— Boston Evening Gazette. 

his is one of the most useful reading books for 
common schools, It strikes us as particularly de- 
serving the attention of teachers.— Daily Advocate. 

One of the most useful reading books that has yet 
appeared. We recuoinmend teachets and parents to 
give it an early examination.— American Traveller. 

We think it a valuable acqusition to the young 
scholar, both as a monitor for the correction of errors 
in reading and pronouncing, as well as a guide in 
manners and morals. The lessons are selected with 
much judgment, and are well calculated to instruct 
o mind, while they form the character — Morning’ 

ost. 

lif. FOURTH BOOK OF LESSONS FOR 
READING, with Rules and Instructions. By Sam- 

uel Worcester. 
From the Annals of Education. 

It is constructed on the same plan with the Third 
Book of the same series; each selection, whether of 
prose or poetry, being preceded by a rule for reading, 
and followed by a list of common errors in pronoucing 
some of the words includedinit. The object of these 
peculiarities of Mr Worcester’s Third and Fourth 
Books, is to make reading a study in our schools, ia- 
stead of a mere exercise. 

We regard the Fourth Book, on the whole, as a 
useful compilation for the classes for which it was in- 
tended. There is a large fund of valuable intorma- 
tion embodied in the Rnles aud Instructions at the 
beginning, and in the Errors and Questions at the end 
of each chapter, is also at the end of the work, even 
more than the author, in his modesty has ventuaed to’ 
elaimm, 


From the Principal of the Woodstock high School. 

Worcester’s Fourth Book is truly deserving of no- 
tice.- The subjects and arrangements are indeed ex- 
cellent. His rules at the head of each chapter, and 
his exposition of errors, together with his list of phra- 
ses, &c. all combine.to render the bodk such a one 
as is needed in our schools. 

From Ebenezer Baily, Principal of the Young La- 
dies’ High Scliool, Bosson; Author of * Young 
war 7 Class Book,’ and ‘ First Lessons in Alge- 

ra. 


my school ever since they were published, and regard 
them as among the most valuable works of the kind 
with which I am acquainted. 
From the Rev. James W. Poland Teacher of Youth. 
Having made use of Worcester’s Third and Fourth 
Books of Léssons for Reading, &c. in my school for 
some time past, I feel that I can recommend them 
with perfect confidence, as being superior to any 
that [ have ever used, for forming correct habits in 
reading. Atthe commencemont of each lesson, a 
rule is given in such a familiar manner, that no scho! - 
ar, after reading it twice, can forget the substance of 
it. The errors noticed at the close of each lesson, to- 
gether with the questions, fix the attention still more, 
and afford both interest and instruction. I sincerely 
hope that many teachers of youth will be induced to 
give both books a candid examination; after which, J 
think they will not hesitate to give their decided pret- 
ereucoa. 


From Rey. James Culbertson, Rev. G. C. Sedgwick, 
W. Brell, Esq. and John: M. Howe, (Principat 
McIntyre Free School,) Zanesville, Ohio. 

We have examined Worcester’s Reo ~~ 

and think them the most useful reading 

have yet appeared. They are a valuab! 

to the young scholar, both. as a monitor 

rection of reading and pronouncing, and 

manners and morals. The lessons are $ 

much judginent, and are well caleulate. clue. 

the mind, while they form the character. We rec- 

ommend to parents and teachers to give them early 
examination, 


The above series of Reading Books, ts particularly 
recommended as worthy of the attention of Teachers 
and School Committees, as they are precisely adapted 
to the wants of our Common Schools and Academies. 

Published by CHAS. J. HENDEE, and for sale 
by coe lea in all parts of the U. States. 

0 29 tf 





AMES’S NEW WORK. Just received by J. 
J MUNROE & CO, Lives of the Cardinal de Rich- 
lieu, Count Oxenstiern, Count Oliverez, and Cardi- 
nal Mazarin, by G. P. R. James, in two volumes, 
Boston Bookstore, 134 Washington st. o 29 





OOPER’S SWITZERLAND. Second part 

Cooper’s Switzerland, by an American, author 
of the Spy, &c. §c.; just received by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO., at the Boston Bookstore, [34 
Washington st. o 29 





LORIDA CAMPAIGNS. Notices of Florida 

and the Campaigns, by M. M. Cohen, an officer 
of the left wing, I vol—just received by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington st, o 29 





AMBLE’S SKETCH BOOK. Sketch Book 
for Youth, by Robert Ramb!e—just received by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington st. 
Z oct 29 





CHRISTIAN PSALMIST. 
t ky~ subscriber has been appointed Agent for the 
sale of the above work, published under the 
patronage of the ‘ Christian Connexion.’ They will 
be sold at the lowest prices. 
—2lso— 

Just received, ‘ The Christian Preacher's Com- 
panion:’ or the Gospel facts sustained by the 
testimony of unbelieving Jews and Pagans—b 
Alexander Campbell. BENJ. H. GREENE 122 
Washington st. o 29 


he 





NEW BOOKS. 


Cooper’s Switzerland, 2d series. 
James’ Lives of Richilieu. 
The Farmer’s Daughter, by the * Old Sailor.’ 
Just received by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 
Washington street. 029 
OSTON BOOK. Just received by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO., the Boston Book, for 1837, 
being specimens of Metropolitan Literature, edited 
by B. B. Thatcher. Boston Bookstore, 134 Washing- 
ton street. 029 








EW BOOKS. The Silk Raisers Manual, or the 

Art of Raising and Feeding Silk Worms, and of 

Cultivating the Mulberry Tree; by M. Morin, trans- 
lated from the French. 

An Introduction to Phrenofogy in the form of 
Question and Answer, with an Appendix and copious 
illustrative notes; by Robert Macnish. For sale by 
029 





OME—hy Miss Stickney. Just received by 

JAMES MUNROE & CO. Home or the iron 

rule, a domestic story by Sarah Stickney, author of 

the Poetry of Life, &c. two vols in one. Boston 
Bookstore, 134 Washington st. 08 





EW ENGLISH BOOKS. No. 20 Richardson’s 
Dictionary ; No. 29 Musical Library ; vol 18 
Naturalists Library; No. 219 Library of Useful 
Knowledge ; Nos. 62-and 63 Maps; No. 51 Gallery 
of Portraits; Southey’s Cowper, vol 6; Aldine Poets, 
Milton, Cowper; Henry Kirke White, and Falconer 
—just received by JAMES MUNROE §& Co., 134 


ashington st. 0 29 


“a 





_ NEW BOOK 
UST received by JAMES MUN ROE & CO. 
J Paths of Peace by Abbot 
' Payson’s THoughts 

Home by Sarah Stickney — 

Lucien mapege's Memoirs bea 

Memorials of Mrs Hemans by Chorley 

Mr Midshipman Easy by Marryatt 

Peter Snook in two vols. 

The Parlor Sony Ove for 1887 : 

Malcombe a Novel 


- 








Hector 
received vy TAMES MUNROE& CO. 029 
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I have used Worcester’s series of reading books in , 


For sale at Boston Bookstore 134 Wahingtia ot 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Mine be a cheerful death,— 
I would not have a tear 

Drop on the covering of my couch, 
Or sigh, to bind me bere, 


Reposing safe on God, 
At peace with all mankind, ~ 
Calm as a summer evening fades, 
Id leave the world bebind, 


Oh! let my exit be, 
When morning’s pleasant ray 
Js hastening o’er the mountain top, 


To greet the opening day. 


When nature leaves repose, 
And brightly breaks the sky, 
When earth in all her beauty shines, 
Oh! then ’s a time to dic! 








[From the Knickerbocker. } 


DEATH—AN EXTRACT, 
BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 

°T is good to think on death—tit bends the will 
From that stern purpose, which no man could hold 
And yet be happy; we must go and fill 
Thought with affection, where pale mourners fold 
The shroud around those chill limbs, whose fair mould 
Imaged unearthly beauty. Why not blend 
With tears awhile, and leave that stern, that cold 
Contempt of all that waits us, when we end 
Our proud careerin death, where all, hope lifted,bend. 
me is good to hold communion with the dead, 
To walk the lane where bending willows throw 
Gloom o’er the dark green turf, ere day is fled, 
And cast deep shadow on the tomb below ; 
For, as we muse thus silently, we know 
The worth of all our longings, and we pay 
New worship unto purity, and so 
We gather strength to take our toilsome way, 
Which must be meekly borne, or lile be thrown away. 





THE BLIND GIRL TO HER MOTHER. 
Mother, they say the stars are bright, 

And the broad heavens are blue— 
I dream of them by day and night, 

And think them all like you. 


I cannot touch the distant skies, 
The stars ne’er speak to me— 
Yet their sweet images arise, 
And blend with thoughts of thee. 


I know not why, but oft I dream 
Of the fair lands of bliss ; 

And when I hear thy voice, I deem 
That heaven is like to this. 


When my sad heart to thine is pressed, 
My follies all forgiven, 

Sweet pleasure warms my beating breast, 
And this, I say, is Heaven. 


O mother, will the God above 
Forgive my faults like thee ? 

Will he bestow such care and love 
On a blind thing like me? 


Dear mother, leave me not alone! 
Go with me when I die— 
Lead thy blind daughter to the throne, 
And stay in yonder sky. 
“ ed 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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[From the Rhode Island Journal.) 
THE CUMBERI.AND COAL MINE. 

A few days since, accompanied by a friend, 
we rode out to look at the mine in Cumberland, 
that has of late attracted so large a portion of 
the public attention. With the result of our 
visit we were much pleased. We found a large 
and commodious building erected over the 
mouth of the shaft. ‘The boilers of a steam 
engine were laid, and every thing indicated a 
determination, on the part of the enterprising 
proprietors, to presecute the work with the same 
zeal and perseverance that has hitherto distin- 


guished the undertaking. A fire composed of 


coal taken from the mine, was burning cheerily 
in a grate, which, though rudely constructed 
and of insufficient draught, answered to prove 
the excellent quality of the coal. The fire was 
bright and hot, and appeared fully equal to that 
‘made from the imported anthracite. 

We were politely invited by one of the pro- 
prietors to descend the shaft. So donning a 
miner’s dress, we disposed ourselves to the best 
advantage in ofe of the cars used for drawing 
up the coal, and were soon on our downward 
path. As we looked down and saw far beneath 


us the lights shining upon the dark masses of 


‘coal that formed the sides of the excavation, 
and throwing a lurid reflection upon the miners 
who were wheeling the coal to the cars or toss- 
ing their heavy implements in their brawny 
arms, it required little imagination to fancy we 
were descending to the abode of the gnomes 
that delve in the bowels of the earth. Arrived 
at the bottom we found a larger excavation than 
we had expected to see. A drift way is cut 
from the bottom of the shaft, each way, in the 
direction of the length of the vein. It is the 
intention to extend these about one hundred 
and fifty yards. The shaft is sunk to the depth 


of seventy eight feet, and they are desirous of 


going one hundred and fifty feet deeper. The 
vein, which was twelve feet wide when first 
discovered, at about thirty feet from the surface 
of the earth, is, at the present depth, fourteen 
feet in width, and probably increases in the 
same ratio, as it deepens. On the north side 
of the shaft is a vein of mixed coal and quartz, 
which presents a most beautiful appearance, 
the quartz looking like frost work, relieved up- 
on the dark ground of the coal. This coal is, 
of course unfit for burning. The pure quality 
is found in the drift ways which pierce the vein 
length-wise. A vein of slate separates the coal 


from the superincumbent earth, and when the 
coal shall have been removed will constitute a 
strong and secure roof to the excavation, 
Very little trouble has been experienced from 
water,—a few small springs trickle down the 
sides or drop from above ; they are all collect- 
We saw 
the quantity accumnlated during the day, which 


ed in a smal! reservoir in one corner. 


was too smal! to cause any inconvenience. 


We catinot speak with the accuracy of geo- 
knowledge,. but from appearances, we 

should judge the supply of coal inexhaustible. 
The quality eny ore can test, and those who 
have given it a fair trial speck of it in terms of 


s high commendation. That which we saw burn- 
ng at the mine, though under unfavorable cir- 


ie. fo mstances, from the imperfection of the grate, 
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certainly did not appear wanting in any of the 
requisites for a good fire. We think, therefore, 
that the proprietors have every motive to pro- 
ceed. The quality of the coal is goed, the 
quantity sufficient, the facilities for mining great, 
and the market close at hand. That there will 
be difficulties in the way, must be expected, as 
there are in all new undertakings ; but the in- 
domitable perseverance which they haye hith- 
erto manifested, amidst all their discourage- 
ments, is equal to any thing that can oppose 
them. We wish them every success ; their in- 
terests in this enterprise are identified with those 
of our city, and, if successful, will open a new 
avenue to wealth and prosperity. 
pe ES TE 
THE MANUFACTURING ADVANTAGES OF 
AMERICA. 

Since the publication of England, Ireland and 
America, the author has had an opportunity of 
visiting the United States, and of taking an 
hasty glance of the American people; and his 
occular experience of the country has confirmed 
him in the views he put forth in that pamphlet. 
Looking to the natural endowments of the 
North American continent—as superior to Eu- 
rope as the latter is to Africa—with an almost 
immeasurable extent of river navigation—its 
boundless expanse of the most fertile soil in 
the world, and its inexhaustible mines of coal, 
iron, lead, &c. looking at these, and remember- 
ing the quality and position of a people univer- 
sally instructed and perfectly free, and possess- 
ing, as a consequence of these, a new-born en- 
ergy and vitality very far surpassing the char- 
acter of any nation in the old world—the writer 
reiterates the moral of his former work, by de- 
claring his conviction that it is from the west, 
rather than the east, that danger to the suprem- 
acy of Great Britain is to be apprehended; that 
it is from the peaccful and silent rivalry of 
American commerce, the growth of its manu- 
factures, its rapid progress in internal improve- 
ments, the superior education of its people and 
their economical and pacific government,— 
that it is from these, and not from the barbarous 
policy or the impoverishing armaments of Rus- 
sia, that the grandeur of our commercial and 
national prosperity is endangered. And the 
writer stakes his reputation upon the prediction, 
that in less than twenty years this will be the 
sentiment of the people of England generally ; 
and that the same conviction will be forced up- 
on the government of the country. The writer 
has been surprised at the little knowledge that 
exists here with respect to the mineral resources 
of America. In nothing does that country sur- 
pass Europe so much as in its rich beds of coals. 
By a government survey of the state of Penn- 
sylvania, it appears that it contains twenty thou- 
sand square miles of coal, with iron in propor- 
tion. This in one state only! whilst the whole 
of the Mississippi valley is more or less enrich- 
ed with this invaluable combustible. Several 
of his neighbors have been astonished by the 
inspection of a specimen of bituminous coal 
which the writer procured from a pit at Browns- 
ville, on the Monongahela river, above Pitts- 
burgh, and which is pronounced equal to the 
very best qualities produced from the mines in 
Yorkshire. The mode of working the pits is, 
to drive an adit into the sloping banks of the 
navigable rivers, and at a few yards distance 
the coal stratum is usually found, six feet in 
thickness ; and, as the miner is always able to 
work in an upright posture, one man will fre- 
quently produce as much as 100 loads a day. 
The steamboat in which the author went from 
Brownsville to Pittsburgh stopped at one of 
these pits’ mouths, and took in a supply of fuel, 
which was charged at the rate of about three 
farthings a bushel. These are facts which bear 
more directly upon the future destinies of this 
country than the marriage of crowned heads in 
Portugal, the movements of savage forces in 
Russia, and similar proceedings to which we 
attach so much importance.— Russia, by a Man- 
chester Manufacturer. 


[From the Boston Recorder.] 
CENTRAL HEAT OF THE EARTH. 

At Montpelier, Vt. a company was formed a 
few years since, for the purpose of boring for 
salt water in that village. Few, if any, had 
much confidence in the attempt; but as the ex- 
pense was shared by a large number, ané fell 
heavily on no one, they continued their opera- 
tions till they had penetrated nearly 900 feet, 
principally through alternate strata of blue 
primitive limestone and mica slate, On the 
24th of October, 1829, several gentlemen un- 
dertook to ascertain the temperature of this well 
at different depths. The results were published 
at the time in a few newspapers, but have never 
to our knowledge, found a place in any scienti- 
fic Journal. 

‘The drill hole,’ says one of the observers, 
‘was commenced in argillaceous slate, whose 
dip varies but little from perpendicular, and on 
the margin of Onion river. It is a little less 
than three inches in diameter, and has descend- 
ed perpendicularly 800 feet, the drill opened a 
large spring, which has since furnished a copi- 
ous flow of water at the surface.—A tin pump, 
of about eight feet in length, and of the capaci- 
ty of about one gallon, was let down by a rope 
attached to a wheel, and after being pumped full 
of sediment and water at the bottom of the 
drill-hole, was drawn up and emptied into an 
earthen vessel, containing the thermometer.’ 
The results were ; 

The thermometer stood in the open air, at 70 deg. 
In the water of the river, at 45 « 
In sediments taken 800 ft. below the surface, 49 « 
In water 500 feet below the surface, 48 « 
In water at the top of the well, 48 « 
The experiment was repeated several times with 
the same results, showing a uniform tempera- 
ture for the first 500 feet, or above the spring, 
and an inerease of one degree for the remaining 
300 feet. 

On the 2nd of November following, the ex- 
periments were repeated, with variations in- 
tended to secure a more accurate result. The 
well had not been disturbed by boring for 36 
hours. 

The thermometer stood, in the open air, at 49 1-2° 
In water at the top of the well, 48 1-2 
In sediment from the bottom, 800 feet deep, 51 1-2 

The time of drawing the sediment from the 
bottom was 31-2 minutes. The pump, drawn 
from the bottom and suffered to remain in the 
water at the top of the well, or drill hole, 3 1-2 
minutes, acquired the temperature of 48 1-2. 
Repeated experiments showed that it required 
full 3 1-2 minutes for water, drawn from the 
bottom of the well and suffered to remain im- 
mersed in the water at the top, to part with 
three degrees of temperature. If-the reduction 
of the temperature was as rapid during the as- 
cent, the temperature at the bottom must have 
been 54 1-2 degrees ; or six degrees higher than 
at the surface, or at any point above the spring, 
500 feet below the surface,.—These experiments 


were made with one of Hadley’s (London) ther- 
mometers. Those which follow were made with 
one of Kendall’s which was known to indicate 
a Jower temperature on all occasions. They 
were made Dec. 1, 1829. 


Temperature of the atmosphere, 
“s ss of the river, 
** of water taken from a wel! near the works, 
20 feet deep ; 40 « 
‘at the surface of the drill-hole, 44 1-2 
‘in water drawn from 823 feet below the sur- 

face, making no allowance for loss of tem- 
perature during the ascent, 48. 

If 40 degrees be taken as the temperature of 
the earth immediately bélow the influence of 
the sun’s rays, it appears from these last obser- 
vations, that the increase of temperature is 
about one degree for every hundred feet. This, 
however, must be less than the truth, The 
time occupied in drawing up the tube through 
water colder than that which it contained, was 
three minutes and 40 seconds; during which 
time its temperature must have been reduced 
two or three degrees. ‘The temperature at the 
bottom, therefore, must have been 50 or 51 de- 
grees; and the increase, at least one degree for 
every 80 feet. 

The fact, that the temperature of the earth 
increases as we approach its centre, for the 
first 1,000 feet nearly, appears to us to be es- 
tablished beyond reasonable doubt. If it con- 
tinues to increase, it must be great enough, in 
the interior, to fuse all known bodies, That it 
does so increase, many circumstances render 
probable; though, perhaps, we are scarce author- 
ized to say it is proved. 


34 deg. 
82 “ 





THE MAN CATCHER. 


During Baxter’s residence in Coventry, he, 
in company with several of the ejected minis- 
ters who resided there, commenced preaching 
in a house by the side of a common, not many 
miles from the city. The time of service being 
rather early in the morning, Baxter set out for 
the place the preceding evening. The night 
being dark, he missed his way, and after wan- 
dering about for a considerable time, espied a 
light on a rising ground at some distance ; to 
which he immediately bent. his steps. On his 
arrival, he found it emanated from the window 
of a gentleman’s house. Ie called and begged 
to be allowed to remain until morning; at the 
same time, stating that he had lost his way. 
The servant informed his master, that a person 
of very respectable appearance was at the door; 
and wished to be accommodated for the night. 
The gentleman ordered the servant to invite 
him in, The invitation was cordially accepted ; 
and Baxter met with the greatest hospitality. 
At supper, the gentleman inquired what was the 
profession or employment of his guest. 

Mr. B., from things spoken by his host, saw 
it was necessary to be on his guard, and replied 
‘I am a man-catcher, sir.’ A man catcher, said 
the gentleman, are you? You are the very per- 
son [ want. I am a justice of the peace in this 
district, and am determined to seize on Dick 
Baxter, who is expected to preach at a neigh- 
boring cottage to-morrow morning, and you shal] 
go with me, and I doubt not we shall easily ap- 
prehend the rogue, Baxter no longer remained 
ignorant of the quality of his host, and consent- 
ed to accompany him. After breakfast next 
morning, they accordingly set out in the magis- 
trate’s carriage for the place. When they ar- 
rived, the people were beginning to assemble 
outside of the house; but no Dick Baxter made 
his appearance to preach, The justice seemed 
to be considerably disappointed; and said to 
his companion, he supposed that Baxter had been 
apprised of his design, and would not fulfil his 
engagement. After waiting for some time in 
ardent expectation of the approach of the Non- 
conformist, but without effect, Mr, B. told the 
magistrate, that it was a pity for so many peo- 
ple to be collected together, and on the Sabbath 
morning, too, without something being said to 
them respecting religion; and hoped he would 
deliver a short address to them on that subject. 
He replied, that as all religious services should 
begin with prayer, he could not perform that 
part of the duty, not having his prayer book in 
his pocket, —However, said the gentleman, I am 
persuaded that a person of your appearance and 
respectability, would be able to pray with them, 
as well as totalk to them. I beg, therefore, 
that you will be so good as to begin with pray- 
er, After a few modest refusals, Baxter com- 
menced the service with a prayer at once sol- 
emn and fervid. ‘The magistrate was soon mel- 
ted into tears. The man of God then deliver- 
ed a most impressive sermon; after which, the 
magistrate stepped up to him and said, he felt 
tru'y thankful that Baxter had not come, for he 
had never heard any thing that:so much affect- 
ed him, in the whole course of his life. Baxter 
turning around to him, with a pathos not to be 
imitated, said: ‘Sir, 1 am the very Dick Bax- 
ter of whom you are in pursuit—I am entirely 
at your disposal.’ But the justice having felt 
so much, during the service, entirely laid aside 
all his enmity, 








[From the National Gazette—‘Extracts from Foreiga 
Journals.’] 
ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 

Ascent of Mont Blanc, by Mr. Alfred Wad- 
dington:—* This gentleman set out from Cham- 
ouni at a quarter past six in the morning, ac- 
companied by six guides, three volunteers, and 
five assistants, in all fourteen persons, The 
weather was fine, the mountain without clouds, 
and the barometer at 27.10 inches, The trav- 
ellers arrived without difficulty at the Glacier 
des Bossons, where the assistants left them to 
return to Chamouni. They then traversed this 
difficult glacier with the usual precautions, and 
arrived at the rock of the Grand Mulets at a 
quarter past four. It was there that they were 
to pass the night.—This rock, it is well known 
is the last on the route to the summit that of- 
fers any shelter ; it is in a pyramidal form, about 
400 feet high, and has, about fifty feet below its 
top, a ledge 15 feet long and 4 1-2 feet wide, 
capable of holding seven or eight men, lying 
close by each other, their feet touching or hang- 
ing overthe edge of the precipice. At four 
o’clock, P, M. a thick mist and clouds, followed 
by thunder and hail, covered the rock, and hid 
the travellers from the sight of the inhabitants 
and visitors of Chamouni, who were occupied in 
following their movements with telescopes. Af- 
ter having passed the first part of the night off 
this spot amidst great cold, and continually 
awakened by the noise of avalanches and the 
creaking of glaciers, they started for the sum- 
mit at three in the morning. At this moment 
the valley beneath was covered with clouds, and 
resembled a sea of snow surrounding the high- 
est peaks, such as the Brevent, the Rochers de 
Salles, &c, which formed as it were islands in 
it. Far off, in the direction of Dijon, an im- 
mense pyramid seemed to rise from the middle 


ing projected its shadow to the west over an 
extent of apparently twenty leagues. A little 
after the horizon grew clear, the clouds grouped 
round the tops of the mountains, while Mont 
Blanc uncovered itself, and showed its summit 
glittering in the sun. 
to six, the travellers were seen ina file, and 
like little black specks on the snow, attaining 
the Little Plateau. 
travellers attained the Grand Plateau, where 
they breakfasted. Their provisions were fro- 
zen, 








of the plain, and at the moment of the run ris- 


REUISTER, 


——— , santana 


At length, at ten minutes 
At a quarter past six the 


There they began to feel the painful sen- 
sations described by the persons who have been 
at the summit of Mont Blanc, and the conse- 
quences of which undermined the constitution 
of De Saussure. The barometer had descend- 
ed to nearly 13 instead of 28 inches, at which it 
had stood in the valley; respiration became 
more difficult, pains in the chest, shootings in 
the head, sickness, giddiness, and excessive 
weakness, rendered walking exceedingly painful, 
and to this was added the course along precipi- 
ces of ice almost perpendicular, in which steps 
had to be cut with the axe one by one. At 
length, at a quarter-past ten, the travellers 
gainedthe summit. Part of the guides descend- 
ed almost immediately, but Mr Waddington 
and two other persons remained there an hour 
and a quarter to make some interesting obser- 
vations. They were, however, in a high state 
of fever; their pulses being at 98, 105, and 
even more. The descent was very fatiguing, 
on account of the snow having been softened 
by the sun. At six in the evening the travel- 
lers arrived at the Pierre |’Echelle, and Chalet 
des Pelerines. Some Englishmen had come 
there to congratulate their fellow-countrymen, 
At nine o’clock the whole party arrived at 
Chamouni, amidst the salutations of all the vis- 
itors and inhabitants, who went out to receive 
them with flambeaux, and welcomed their ar- 
rival by discharges of cannon. 





A Lapy 1n THe House or Commons.—The 
late Duchess of Gordon had so ardent a desire 
to hear Mr Pitt speak in the House, that she 
was induced to adopt the plan of entering the 
gallery habited as a man. The Duchess had 
not, unfortunately, made a secret of her design, 
and scarcely was she comfortably seated, in 
expectation of the Minister’s speech, when the 
Sergeant-at-arms appeared, and very politely 
whispered to her Grace that her sex was dis- 
covered, and that there existed a standing rule 
of the House, against the admission of ladies 
into the gallery. ‘ Pray inform me, sir,’ inquir- 
ed the Duchess, ‘whether there exists any 
standing order for turning a female out who has 
once got in ?’ and that so effectually posed Mr 
Coleman, that he effected his retreat, leaving 
the adventurous lady in quiet enjoyment of her 
place. 

EVENNESS OF TEMPER.— Madame Necker tells 
the following anecdote of M. Abauret, a phi- 
losopher of Geneva, It was said of him that 
he had never been out of temper : some persons, 
by means of his female servant, were determin- 
ed to put him to the proof—The woman in 
question stated that she had been his servant for 
thirty years, and she protested that during that 
time, she had never seen him in a passion : they 
promised her a sum of money if she would en- 
deavor to make him angry! She consented ; 
end knowing that he was particularly fond of 
having his bed well made, she on the day ap- 
pointed, neglected to make it. M. Abauret 
observed it, and the next morning made the 
observation to her, She answered that she 
had forgotten it; she said nothing more, but 
on the same evening neglected to make the 
bed. The same observation was made on the 
morrow by the philosopher, and she again made 
some excuse, in a cooler manner than before. 
On the third day, he said to her, “ You have 
not yet made my bed; you have, apparently, 
come to some resolution on the subject, or you 
probably found it fatigued you. But after all, 
it is of no great consequence, as I begin to ac- 
custom myself to it as it is.’ She threw her- 
self at his feet, and avowed all to him. 








LORAINE’S FAITH. 


he Rev. Mr Loraine’s Faith examined and chang- 
ed, by the author of ‘The Sunday School Teach- 
er’s Funeral.’ 

This little work traces the successive changes of 
opinion, through which an Orthodox minister, settled 
over an Orthodox church, is gradually led by a de- 
vout study of the Scriptures, in becoming a consis- 
tent Unitarian, and indicates the effect which these 
changes have on the tone of his preaching, on his 
pastoral fidelity, and ultimately on the spiritaal con- 
dition of his flock. It is, in some respects an unfin- 
ished sketch; but parts of it are so religiously done, 
and so feelingly withal, as to create in us a strong 
desire to hear the rest of Mr Loraine’s history, and 
to know a little more about “* poor Mr Hawbry’s pa- 
pers.” ’—Christian Examiner for Sept. 

Published and for sale by James Munroe & Co 
134 Wasnington street—opposite School st. 





FARR’S FAMILY PRAYERS. 


orms of Morning and Evening Prayer, composed 
for the use of Families. By Jonathan Farr. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
‘ The “ Forms of Morning and Evening Prayer,” 
are among the best that have come under our notice, 
at once calm and fervent, scriptural and rational ; for 
which reason we doubt not that they will find gen- 
eral favor among those, who are accustomed to avail 
themselves of such helps to private or domestic de- 
votion. The volume is very neatly printed and done 
up, and contains prayers for every day ina fortnight, 
and eight morning and evening prayers for any day in 
the week and a great variety of occasional prayers 
for families, and for individuals.— Christian Exam- 
ner for Sept. Boston Bookstore 184 Washington 
street. ‘ s17 





PIERCE’S COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 
PURE MATHEMATICS 


. Elements of plain and solid Geometry. 

. Algebra. 

Plane Trigonometry, 12mo. 

Spherical Do 12mo. 

. Spherical Astronomy 

. Analytic Geometry 

. Differential and Integral Calculus Sh 

. Mathematical Theory of Mechanies and As- 
tronomy. 


PIERCE’S COURSE OF NATURAL PHILOSQ. 
PHY.—IN PRESS. 

1. Mechanics 

2. Acoustics and Optics 

3. Electricity, Magnetism, 
and Galvanism 

4. Astronomy. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO 
134 Washington St, 


WAAR De 


Electro-Magnetism, 


Boston Bookstore, 
a 20 








NFLUENCE OF THE MINISTRY AT 
LARGE.—Just published by JAMES MUN- 
ROE the Influence of the Ministry at Large in the 
City of Boston, by a Spectator—for sale at 184 Wash- 
ington street. 029 





Lp gdh din TREATISES, vol. 1, contain- 
ing Chalmers on the Moral Constitation of Man, 


GRENWO MNS. _. 
C J. HENDEE has just published the Nineteenth 


for Christian Worship,’ by 
woop. 


versally approved, by all persons who have examined 
it; and has given great satislaction where it has been 
used. 


in which the bookis in use, viz.—King’s Chapel, 
(Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood) ; Hollis street Society 


Port, Roxbury, Milton, Brookline, Brighton, Weston, 
Lowell, Lexington, Newburyport, Scituate, Sand- 
wich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster, 
Chelmsford, Hingham, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Bedford, Ipswich, Mass.—Portsmouth, 


Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford Conn.—Brattleboro 
other places in New England and the Southern and 


of about sixty Hymns. 
wishing to examine it wil] be supplied with a copy 








oOD’s HY 


edition of 4 Collection gins anh myeae 
ev. F. W. P. Green- 


This collection of Psalms and Hymns has been uni- 


The following are some of the societies and towns 


Rev. J. Pierpont); Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins) 
oston.—Cambridge, East Cambridge, Cambridge 


Walpole. WV. H.—Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, 


> 


Vt.—Richmond, Va.—Savannah, Geo.—and many 


Western States. me 
The book has lately been enlarged by the addition 
Societies or Clergymen 


Boston 131 


ratis,by applying to the Publishers. Ps 
a 


ashington St. (up stairs.) tf . 





Bae PHRASE BOOK, consisting of Colloquial 
Phrases and Dialogues, intended to facilitate the 
study of the Latin Language : to which is added a 
list of Geographical and other Proper Names syste- 
matically arranged, by a teacher, Boston. 

This is a very useful elementary work ; and though 
concerned apparently about pear” ear it is, both 
in its conception and arrangement, founded in true 
philosophy. It is usefui for the aid and encourage- 
ment it aflords to young students in interpreting fa- 
miliar and idomatic phrases relating to modes of ad- 
dress, to timegand seasons, to customs, occupation, &c. 
Phrases which, literally interpreted, if they do not 
sometimes convey a false sense, are either unintelli- 
gible, or obscure, or stiff and ungraceful. It is such 
a book as we are glad to see and torecommend. Pub- 
lished and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
817 


|S cope and the Church, by Charles Follen. 
This day published by JAMES MUNROE & 
Co. Religion and the Church, by Charles Follen. No. 
1, Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st. 817 








CENES and Characters illustrating Christian 

Truth. Complete in six numbers. 

** We know otf no previous work, in our own coun- 
try certainly, which has so happily presented and il 
lustrated important religious truth, under forms of in- 
teresting narrative, and adorned with the graces of 
cultivated composition, ‘Their beauty makes us 
glad.’ ’— Christian Examiner. 

** They should be read. Whoever contributes at 
all to circulate them, does good to the public.” — Bos- 
ton Daily Adv. 

No. I.—TRIAL AND SELF-DISCIPLINE. 

By the Author of ‘ James Talbot,’ ‘ The Factory 
Girl,’ &e. 
** Anadmirable book to putinto hands of the afflict- 
ed and distressed. * * * We should not know what to 
think of the person, who should read it faithfully 
through, and not feel improved by the perusal-’’— 
Christian Examiner. 

No. II.—THE SKEPTIC. By the Author of 
‘ The Well-Spent Hour,’ ‘ Words of Truth,’ &c. 

‘* Thisis an admirable little book, which no one 
will dip into without reading through, and no one 
will read through without being improved and delight- 
ed.” —Boston Observer. 

No. III.—HOME. By the Author of‘ Redwood,’ 
* Hope Leslie,’ &c. 

‘* We hope that this book will be in everybody’s 
hands, and that every one who reads it will make 
the application, which it seems to us might be made 
of this beautiful) story, to practical purposes of life.”’ 
—Salem Gazette. 

No. IV.—GLEAMS OF TRUTH or Scenes from 
Real Life. By Joseph Tuckerman. 

‘The most creative imagination could not have 
conceived more striking and consistent illustrations of 
Christian character, than are here presented for us to 
admire and imitate.”— Boston Observer. 

No. V.—THE BACKSLIDER. By*** 





“* This is a sad and agonizing tale, but it 1s full of 
interest and of moral and religious instruction. * * * 
Let itbe read. It must be felt. It must do good.” 
— Christian Register 

No. VI.—ALFRED: by the Author of‘ Sophia 
Morton,’ ‘ Trials of a School Girl,’ &c:—and THE 
BETTER PART, by thesame Author. 

Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 
Washington street. tf s 24 





UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRA-= 


RIES. . 
A’ the Office of the Christian Register (now re- 
moved to 151 Washington St. over Mr Willis’s 
Jeweller’s Store,) is offered for sale a good assortment 
of books for Sunday School Libraries. These books 
have been recently collected from publishers in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 
furnish, it is believed, as great a variety of good 
works suitable for Sunday School Libraries as can be 
found at any other place. Clergymen and others 
who visit the city to attend the anniversaries of the 
ensuing week, are invited to call and take cards sta- 
ling the times and places of the various anniversary 
meetings. 
7 Christian Register Office over 151 Washington 
St.—Entrance from the avenue directly opposite the 
Old South church. m 21 





ACRED MEMOIRS: Or Family Instruction, 
vol. 1, being a History of Scripture Characters 
from Adam to Joseph. 

Sacred Memoirs, vol. 2, being a History of Moses, 
the Jewish Law Giver. These are valuable books 
for Sunday School Libraries. —Just published and for 
sale by MARSH, CAPEN & LYON, 133 Washing 
ton st. tf m 91 





BEAN’S ADVICE. 
LERGY MEN and others who use Bean’s Advice 
as a marriage present, may obtain it, neatly 
bound, and at prices, varying according to the style 
of binding, at the Office of the Register and Observ- 
er, 151 Washington St, up stairs. Entranze from the 
avenue opposite the Old South church. m 21 





SCANDINAVIAN ELIXIR, OR A CURE FOR 
DYSPEPSIA. 


- 


HIS is the name of a medicine which is for sale 
by the subscriber; and although but recently 
introduced into this country from the North of Eu- 
rope, by a gentleman who was cured of Dyspepsia of 
long standing by the use of the Elixir, it is already 
celebrated for the extraordinary cures which it has 
effected in cases of a disarrangement of the digestive 
organs which have bid defiance to medical advice. 
The operation of the medicine is exceedingly gentle, 
its object being to remove costiveness and restore the 
natural tone to the stomach and bowels, and there 
are few cases where it will not afford relief. Certifi- 
cates from highly respectable individuals, if necessa- 
ry, could be produced of its extraordinary efficacy, 
but the proprietor has thought proper to depart so far 
from the beaten track as to refer those individuals 
who are suffering from this distressing complaint, to 
the subscriber, who is furnished with the means of 
exhibiting satisfactory evidence of its excellence, 
and also that it is composed of materials entirely of 
a vegetable origin, and that it contains nothing of a 
nature, which, if taken according to the directions, 
an be deleterious to the constitution. 

N.B. The price is $2 a bottle. Two bottles 
will, unless in extraordinary cases, effect a cure. 
JONATHAN P. HALL, No. 1 Union Street, Bos- 
ton, General Agent for the Proprietor. j 16 





NEW EDITION OF DON QUIXOTE, 
IN ITS ORIGINAL TONGUE. 


JUST PUBLISHED, by PERKINS © MARVIN, 
114 Washington-street, Boston, and for sale at the 
rincipal Bookstores, EL INGENIOSO HIDALGO 
DON QUIJOTE DE LA MANCHA, por Don M1- 
GuUEL pe CervANTES SAAVEDRA, in 2 vols. large 
12mo. amended and corrected by Francisco Sas 
A. M. Instructor de los idiomas francés y espanol 
enla Universidad de Harvard, en Cambrigia ; with 
Notes of the Spanish Academy, and the respective 
editions of its illustrious members, Pellicer, Arrieta; 
Clemencin, and of the present editor. 

Besides the portrait of the author, and a map of a 
prot Spain, containing the places through which 
i Quixote travelled, and the sites of his adventures, 
there are ten illustrations of his exploits, andof the 
mishaps of his esquire, Sancho Panza, all engraved 
on copper plates. The it and illustrations are 
by D.C. ere. and the map by G. W. Boynton. 
Jy tis 


mrAsars BIOGRAPHY, Vol. 6. Sermons by 








Prout on Chemistry and the function of Digestion ; 
vol. 2, containing Kidd on the Physical tion of 
Man, Whewell on Astronomy and General Physics, 
and Bell on the Hand; 8vo, new edition—just re- 
ceived by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 184 Washing- 
ton street, 029 


Rev. Convers Fra ust received by James 
Munree & Co., 184 Washington st: oct. 22. 





eT 
NEW BOOKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN ALLEN & CO. 
(Corner of Washington and School streets, up stairs,) 
and for sale at all the Bookstores. 





LEISURE HOURS. 1 vol. 12mo. Ed. 
ited by an Association of Gentlemen. 
This work consists of Tales and Essays selected 


from various English publications, which have 
either never been published in this country, or have 
had but a very limited circulation here. It is in 
tended to be, as its name implies, a useful and en- 
tertaining companion for Leisure nours,—a book 
which may enliven the family circle, when assembled 
upon a winter’s evening around the social hearth — 
which may accompany the reader while travelling 
by land or water, in stage-coaches or in steam-boats, 
—which may go with him when he flies from the 
heat, and noise, and dust of the city, to the pure air 
and refreshing shade, and quiet enjoyments of the 
country,—which may cheer him in hours of languor 
and sickness,—and which may profitably fill up 
those vacant hours in the life of a student, or man 
of business, when the mind, exhausted by its efforts, 
seeks, in amusement, for the restoration of its 
wonted powers. If it shall be found to contribute 
to these purposes,—if, while it amuses, it shall 
sometimes instruct by the pictures of life which it 
exhibits,—if, by the elegance of its style, and the 
purity of its sentiments, it shall serve to improve 
the literary or moral taste of our countrymen, we 
shall deem the time and labor which we have de. 
voted to its preparation well bestowed. en 


ADAM, THE GARDENER. By Guartzs 
Cowpven Crarxe. 1 vol. 18mo. First American 
Edition, Revised by the Editors of the American 
Popular Library. 


In selecting the following work as the first in a 
series to be devoted to the amusement and instruc- 
tion of the young, we were influenced partly by the 
intrinsic interest and importance of the subject, and 
partly by the lively and graphic style in which it is 

ere presented. ’ 

Gardening is an employment most happily adapt- 
ed to occupy the hours devoted to recreation, and 
especially the leisure hours of those whose days 
are spent in sedentary pursuits. It invites to t 
study of natural history, with almost every depart- 
ment of which it holds an intimate relation. In the 
young it inspires a taste for quiet and rational 
pleasures, and an attachment to all the elegant arts 
of polished life. 

SABBATH-DAY BOOK. For Boys anp 
Girnts. By the Editors of the Am. ea 


The design of this work is to furnish interesting 
and useful reading fer children on the Sabbath day ; 
it comprises familiar directions in regard to the 
manner in which the day should be observed, illus- 
trations of the various moral and religious duties of 
children, practical expositions of scripture, with di- 
rections for studying it, and narratives and deserip- 
tions calculated to interest the youthful mind, and 
promote its spiritual improvement. 

The work consists in part of original matter, and 
in part of selections from such writings as are adapt- 
ed to the purpose in view. In these selections, care 
has been taken to draw from such sources as are not 
generally accessible to chiidren, so that the whole 
volume will be in most cases new; and the Editors 
hope that it may render some aid at least to parents 
in their efforts to exert a proper influence over their 
children, and to find suitable and interesting em- 
ployment for them on the sacred day. 


WEEK-DAY BOOK. °* For Boys ann 
Girts. 1 vol. 18mo. By the Editors of the Popu- 
lar Library. = 


An inspection of the Table of Contents will con. 
vey to the reader a correct idea of the nature and 
design of this work. Most of the articles are 
original ; and those which are selected have not been, 
so far as is known to the Editors, published before 
in this country. Like the other work under a simi- 
md title, “Tue Sappatu-Day Boox, ror Boys anp 

I , Ww = . . . e e 
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and, at the same time, to give him substantial in- 
struction in respect to his daily duties. 

THE FAMILY STORY BOOK. Com- 
piled by the Editors of the Popular Library. 2 vols. 
18mo. a 


The object of this compilation is to present to the 
youthful reader a collection of moral stories of 
standard excellence, partly original, and partly select- 
ed from various writers who have turned their atten- 
tion to this method of interesting and benefiting the 
young. The Editors have taken ial pains to 
secure a 1seful moral tendency for the work, in all 
the selections they have made. Tales of fiction 
highly wrought and falsely colored, exciting a fever- 
ish interest by exhibiting romantic and unnatural 
views of human life, are all excluded. The stories 
presented to the reader here are true to nature, and 
true in the sentiments, and in the habits of thinking 
and feeling which they inculcate, and must exert, it 
is believed, a powerful and a happy influence upon 
the intellectual and moral habits of the young. g 





WESTERN MESSENGER FOR OCTOBER, 
CONTENTS: 

On the Unitarianism of the first three Centuries 

Letter from the Rev. Dr Channing 

The Shell and the Kernel 

The dark side of our National Prosperity 

To the Sea from the German of Stolberg 

Letter to the Editor 

The Atonement translated from the German of Krug 

The Old World and the New 

The death of an Infant 

First synagogue of the West 

Monthly Record for October, and Literary Notices 
Subscriptions for the above received by James 

Munroe and Co 137 Washington St. oct, 22. 





EW LATIN LEXICON. A new and copious 

Lexicon of the Latin language, compiled chief- 

ly from the Magnum Totius Latinitatis Lexicon of 

Faccielati and Forcellini and the German Works of 

Schiller & Luenemann, by Frederick P. Leverett— 

this day published, for sale to the trade, and at retail 
by James Munroe & Co. 








FM fn ator ANNUAL REGISTER. Forsale 
by James Munroe & Co, the American Annual 
Register, complete, half Russia—Book Bookstore, 134 
Washington st. oct. 22. 


—* 





EW ENGLISH ANNUALS. Just received 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
Jennings’s Landscape Aunual for 1837 
The English Annual for 1837 


The Oriental Annual for 1837 
The above are in splendid bindings, and embellish 


ed with magnificent engravings—for sale at Boston 
Bookstore, 134 Washiugton street. 029 





THE PATH OF PEACE BY ABBOTT. 
HE Path of Peace, or a Practical Guide to Duty 
and Happiness: by Rev. John S. C. Abbott, au- 
thor of ‘ Mother at Home,’ and ‘ Child at Home.’ En- 
bellished with a Frontispiece. 

Contents.—-Chap. 1. Merriment is not Happiness 
Chap. 2. Moral Culture—Chap. 3. The Family- 
Chap. 4. The Church—Chap. 5. Your Neighbor. 

Just Published by CROCKER & BREWSTER, “ 
Washington St. 0 15 


— 








RYANT’S POEMS, 3d Edition. Poems Y 
William Cullen Bryant, 3d edition, in plain #04 
handsome bindings. Just received by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. 184 Washington street. 0 1 


EO 
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-. CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 151 Washington Street, Boston. 
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SIDNEY WILLARD, Ep:ror. 
Terms.—Three Dollars, payable in six —_ 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in 910 
To individuals or companies who pay 12 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 4, 
7 No subscription discontinued, except * 
discretion of the publisher, until all arrea's° 


paid. a 

All communicatons, as well as letters of eal 
relating to the Christian Register, should be . 
to Davip Reep, Boston. g 


MINOT PRATT, PRINTER: 
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